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The Literary Week. 


Mr. A. C. Braptey has succeeded Prof. Courthope in 
the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. Mr. Bradley has been 
Professor of Modern Literature at University College, 
Liverpool, and at Glasgow University. Mr. Bradley now 
takes his place in a line of professors which includes 
the names of Dean Milman, John Keble, and Matthew 
Arnold. The chair was founded in 1708, and £170 a year 
is the not magnificent emolument. 


Mr. Henry Jawes’s devoted public will welcome a new, 
long novel from his pen, called The Sacred Fount. It will 
be published by Messrs. Methuen next week. The open- 
ing is characteristic : 

It was an occasion, I felt—the prospect of a large party 
— to look out at the station for others, possible friends and 
even possible enemies. who might be going. Such pre- 

‘ monitions, it was true, bred fears when they failed to breed 

hopes, though it was to be added that there were some- 
times, in the case, rather happy ambiguities. One was 
glowered at, in the compartment, by people who on the 
morrow, after breakfast, were to prove charming ; one was 
spoken to first by people whose sociability was sub- 
sequently to show as bleak ; and one built with confidence 
on others who were never to reappear at all—who were 
only going to Birmingham. 


Apropos of a paragraph in V. V. V.’s “Table Talk,” 
last week, we have received the following: ‘The 
‘Children of the Hour’ are not exactly dead, as the 
readers of ‘Table Talk’ may have imagined. Still less 
were they still-born: ‘V. V. V.’ will remember that the 
prospectus was the preliminary number in which they 
reached print. It was sold at a shilling. Some numbers 
will certainly, if the editor be permitted to continue them, 
be sold at a guinea, some at a penny. But meantime, the 
‘Children’ are waiting to be adopted: their parents are 
no more; they are poor orphans, of brilliant promise. 
Such as they are, they still go clad in purple and fine 
linen: white envelopes, embossed with their style and 
title in violet; their colours were never to have been red. 
The editor returns to town next month; it will always be 
a pleasure to him to hear of one who would take up the 
‘Children of the Hour’ and be a second father to them.” 


M. Jutes Verne, friend of our boyhood, may well be 
called the grand old man of story-tellers. He has written 
seventy books. From his retreat at Amiens he has just 
sent this dignified letter in response to an inquiry as to 
his sentiments in regard to a seat in the French 
Academy : 

I have just completed my seventy-third year, and it is 
not at that age that I am likely to be fired with the 
ambition to enter the Academy. Twenty-eight years ago 
Alexandre Dumas, the younger, and a few triends tc ok up 
my candidature ; Lut I understood that it was an imprudent 
adventure, and I returned, as you say, to my Amiens 
Monastery, not to leave it again. Since then fifty-nine 

Acad+micians have passed into that other world where, 
doubtless, they have not found a cupola of the Institute to 





offer them eternal shelter. That is to say, that, though 
the ae may give immortality, it does not render 
one immortal.—Very touched at the sympathy you display 
towards me, dear Sir, and thanking you with all my 
heart, I beg you to accept the handshake of the old story- 
teller, JULES VERNE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Why is it, one wonders, that 
Italian literature has been, and is, shamefully neglected 
by English writers? It cannot be because of its unim- 
portance, for neither our own literature ror Italian art 
can be intellectually appreciated without some knowledge 
of it. If we except Dr. Garnett’s very slight sketch, and 
Symonds’s Italian Renaissance, Italian literary history is 
practically unknown to the English reader. A little 
Tasso, a little Ariosto, a few careful cuttings from the 
Comedy, used formerly to take their place along with the 
other bric-d-brac of a gentleman’s education; now the fear 
is that Dante specialism will tend, not to make our know- 
ledge of Dante excessive—an obvious impossibility—but 
to divert us from the true method of literary study—the 
comparative. Dr. Ollsner’s translation from the German 
(Bohn) of Adolf Gaspay’s History of Italian Literature 
(published in German in 1884, and later in Italian) will 
help the reader to place Dante accurately, as the first 
volume of the English translation brings the history down 
to 1321. Subsequent volumes are to be published from 
time to time, and who knows but that these volumes may 
be productive of others which will bring the study of 
Italian literature into intelligible relation with that of its 
art and history ?” 


Sometrmges there is method in the madness of com- 
sae A london morning paper is made to say ina 
eading article: 

Nor were the teachers whose services have been dis- 
pensed with, like the sages mentioned in Omar Khayyam’s 
FitzGerald, ‘‘ thrust like drunken prophets forth,’’ and 
their mouths stopped with dust. 


After all, Omar Khayyam is far better known by his 
‘“‘ FitzGerald ” than by his own writings. 


We find that in attributing a beautiful little poem 
called “A Prayer of Old Age,” part of which we quoted, 
to Mr. Robert Bridges the English poet, we fell into error. 
The lines are by Mr. Robert Bridges, the assistant editor 
of Seribner’s Magazine, the periodical from which we quoted 
the lines. 


Guzsszs at the authorship of An Englishwoman’s Love- 
Letters continue to amuse the town. We believe the 
author to be Mr. Laurence Housman. On p. 149 will 
be found an article ingeniously supporting this choice. 
Mr. Laurence Housman has written many works, including 
The Writings of William Blake, The House of Joy, Green 
Arras, Gods and Their Makers, The Little Land, Rue, Weird 
Tales from Northern Seas, &c. He is also an art critic. 
It will be remembered that many of the Letters deal with 
the young woman’s appreciation of pictures, 
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Miss Eprra Wuaarton has been accused of writing 
An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. For answer she parodies 
the letters, and does it in right merry pin. Here area 
few of her imitations : 


OwneEst ——, When I woke this morning my winduws 
were covered with a thick, white frost, my bath-tub was 
an improvised skating-pond, and the mercury in the 
thermometer outside had forced a hole through the bulb 
at the base of the tube and disappeared. i was just 
dangling one timorous, creamy, magnolia white foot over 
the edge of the bed into the icy crackling void of circum- 
ambient cold when the door opened, and Juggins (that 
housemaid, Beloved, is already pensioned against senility !) 
—Juggins brought me Your Letter—. 


Mine exclusively! Yesterday, in your absence, I called 
on your mother. . . . One can see that your mother has 
not had many artistic advantages; the drawing-room 
curtains are too awful; and sooner or later that bed of red 
geraniums by the front door will have to go. I made no 
allusion to the curtains beyond saying that I could not 
live in a room with aniline colours; for your sake, Darling, 
I was patient and forbearing. . . . Dearest, my one desire 
is to judge her leniently; but I happened to mention 
Meredith in the course of our talk, and her comments were 
so painfully wide of the mark that I thought it kinder to 
change the subject. 


Circumference of my Globe! This town is Pisa... . 
Surely you must have heard of the Leaning Tower of Pisa ? 
Love, it is a melody in marble! O, how I pitied those of 
our party who were too ignorant and unimaginative to be 
thrilled by such a revelation! Don’t laugh at me, Darling, 
and call me eccentric, original, romantic; but when Uncle 
asked me yesterday what I should like for a birthday 
present, I flung my arms about his neck and whispered, 
One of those little Leaning Towers in alabaster! Beloved, 
I can never be thankful enough for having been born with 
an artistic pature. .. . 


Sir Epwin Arnotp’s health has been the subject of 
rather irresponsible rumour, and his admirers will welcome 
his own statement of the matter. Writing to Major Pond, 
the lecture agent, the author of Zhe Light of Asta says: 


My LEAR OLD FRIEND,—My long silence has been due 
to a long illness. Three years and 4 half ago a mysterious 
affection seized me, hindering my walking, causing me 
much pain at intervals, with other inconveniences. After 
two or three months the specinlists called in declared 
it to be ‘‘ ataxia,” and since then I have fought the battle 
of life with a broken sword. Latterly the troublesome 
malady has fastened on my eyes. At present my right eye 
is useless, and my left has very imperfect vision. I cannot 
read or write myself, and my doctor, in hope of arresting 
the mischief and preserving or amending what sight 
remains, is injecting into me daily strychnia. I bave not, 
however, given up work, and fiuished the year with some 
really triumphant literary labours. 


Everyone will wish Sir Edwin better days. 





We understand that the condition of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan is such that his return to active literary life 
is entirely out of the question. We shall be glad to hear 
that the movement to assist Mr. Buchanan suggested by a 
contemporary is duly organised. 





GENERAL Butier’s recommendation of the historical 
novel as a text-book for young soldiers, leads the Daily 
Chronicle into some interesting remarks on Mr. George 
Meredith’s pronouncements on the army through General 
Lord Ormont. ‘‘Generals of cavalry are left to whistle 
for an independent command; there’s a jealousy of our 
branch,” says that hero. Moreover, ‘‘there’s jealousy of 
the name of soldier in this country. I’d have advised a 
son of mine to train for a jockey rather than enter it.” 
Of men who must be soldiers Lord Ormont says: ‘‘ In peace 
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they are snubbed by the heads; in war they are abused by 
the country. They don’t understand in England how to 
treat an army ; how to make one either.” Here are a few 
of Lord Ormont’s more biting utterances: ‘“‘A young man 
of military tastes should e service abroad. They’re 
in earnest about it over there. Here they play at it; and 
an army’s shipped to land without commissariat, ambu- 
lances, or medical stores. . . . Our men can spurt for a 
flick of the whip. They’re expected to be constantly 
ready for doing prodigies—to repair the country’s omis- 
sions. Our men are good beasts; they give the best in 
’em, and drop. More’s the scandal to a country that has 
grand material and overtasks it. A blazing disaster ends 
the chapter!” Much food for reflection in all this. 


Apropos of the historical novel, a writer in the Dial 
attempts to define this literary product, but we are not 
sure that he illumines the subject. No doubt the his- 
torical novel needs to be defined. Mr. Howells calls Jane 
Austen’s stories historical novels because they are faithful 
pictures of the past, and contends that the true historical 
novel is the novel of searching vision written amid present 
events. That is confusing; and we accept the Dial writer’s 
definition of the historical novel as one which has to do 
with people who seem to have had a part in the greater 
events, the larger forces, that make history. But when he 
comes to apply his definition we find this writer belittling 
Scott and exalting Sienkiewicz. His contention is that 
Ivanhoe is peopled by moderns, living partially the medizeval 
life, and that the innate motif of the times is absent from 
the tale. ‘‘That chivalry which was only a fall of lace on 
the dirty clothing of society is transformed by the touch of 
the wizard’s pen into the fabric itself.” On the other 
hand Sienkiewicz’s novels “‘ carry out nearly to perfection 
the idea of a great historical novel.”” And we are told : 


These stories oft times lack delicacy of touch and finish ; 
they have incidents that seem needlessly brutal, and reach 
the limits of our indulgence; they treat of life and 
character so alien that, at first thought, they seem unreal. 
Yet we soon know that we are seeing life as men lived it, 
that the author is a creator of people who live and move 
and have being. We find characters drawn with an un- 
erring hand; we come to understand that a master of 
masters is putting before us the rush and sweep of great 
events, the elemental passions, all the vital constituents of 
the life of the time of which he trea’s. 

Taking this as it stands, and the verdict on Scott as it 
stands, what is it that we are judging? The accuracy of 
a reproduction, or the charm of a literary work? The 
above eulogy of Sienkiewicz would fit an historian. But 
what is an accuracy which appeals to the judgment com- 
pared with a part-accuracy which takes possession of the 
heart and intellect, and is immortal? Of course, Sienkie- 
wicz may have Scott’s magic and his own historical 
mastery, but of that we have yet to be convinced. What 
we object to is the notion that historic fidelity is the 
important ingredient of an historical novel. Enough 
there must be; but there must be much more than a 
dramatisation of history, more than the recapture of the 
past; these are but objective triumphs. There must be 
in the historical novel what we demand in all novels— 
truth to the permanent qualities of human nature, and an 
appeal to the reader as a living man, who reads what 
concerns him. There must be the charm of charm. 


A CORRESPONDENT who approves our remarks last week 
on the barrenness of the poetic field diminishes our grati- 
tude by proceeding to make a violent critical attack on 
Mr. Kipling’s “ Recessional.” His judgment of that 
poem strikes us as a rather maladroit piece of criticism. 
Our correspondent says : 

Although at the Jubilee there was an immense amount 
written, most of us think that Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional ” 
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towered above the rest. Yet, when that comes to be 
examined, it is scarcely worthy of such a great empire and 
great occasion. If it be true that the writer made several 
attempts, and then with a feeling of despair put it into the 
waste-paper basket, it is almost a pity that it was rescued. 
It is lacking in sympathetic heartiness. The aim was to 
pay a tribute to the great Queen, render thanks to the God 
whom ste worshipped, and portray the Christian sentiment 
of our nation. But with the best intention we may ask, 
Does it do either? If at all, it is very feebly. There is 
no definite reference to the Queen, no thanks to Jehovah 
for guidance, and not a single phrase of Christian senti- 
ment which befits a Christian dispensation. 

It refers to the God of our fathers, but why should it 
not refer to the God of us in a special sense by bestowing 
such a Queen to reign over us? And when it refers to 
‘Lord of our far-flung battle line,” the words seem to 
have been chosen to form a rbyme with ‘‘ Dominion over 
palm and pine,’’ for in neither phrase is there a thought 
of true Victorian progress in morals, education, or Chris- 
tian virtues, which are the leading traits in the great 
reign. Then I would ask, What joyous feeling such as 
was appropriate to the occasion can be excited by the 
words ‘‘ Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet,” or the useless 
repetition of ‘“‘Lest we forget”? Is not sense there 
sacrificed to souad? Such jingle is not worthy of a nation 
which has boasted a Shakespeare, Byron, and Tennyson. 
It is nothing more than a picture of Judaism, with the 
God of battles held before our gaze to inspire us with awe 
aud fear; and it takes us back two or three thousand 
years, while it leaves the glorious present unsung. If 
we take it verse by verse, it is the same. We get the 
“tumult and shouting,” captains and kings departing, 
but it is not jubilee sentiment. We have reference to 
being “drunk with sight of power.”’ and ‘“ wild tongues 
that have not God in awe; but how power can make 
people drunk, or tongues have awe, is beyond explana- 
tion. Generally, drunkenness is caused by alcoholic 
stimulants; and the intellect and sentiments are the 
subjects of awe, not the tongue. Imagine the most joyful 
period in a nation’s history concerning any monarch’s 
reign being celebrated with such impoverished sentiment 
and words! Is it possible to think what Mr. Kipling 
may be referring to when he writes ‘‘ Valiant dust that 
builds on dust” ? How dust can be valiant is truly a 
puzzle; but to talk about it “‘ building” is beyond the 
man in the street, even if that is the ideal to which poets 
should stoop. 


In our opinion our correspondent wholly misunderstands 
the ‘‘ Recessional.” He says: ‘“‘The aim was to pay a 
tribute to the great Queen, render thanks to the God 
whom she worshipped, and portray the Christian senti- 
ment of our nation.” Who told him this? The aim of 
the “ Recessional”’ was not to pay tribute to the Queen. 
That had been done by the Jubilee; and Mr. Kipling’s 
intention was to remind us that, having rendered to 
Cresar the things that were Czesar’s, we should not forget 
to render to God the things that are God’s. In a word, 
he wished to cool the flushed brows of the nation, and to 
give a solemn and effective direction to its reaction from 
hurrahing and boasting. This he did with force and 
simplicity. Our correspondent’s minor criticisms hardly 
merit attention. That power can make people drunk, or 
that tongues can have awe, is certainly not ‘“ beyond 
explanation,” though it may be beyond his own under- 
standing. 





An Oxford-street bookseller has a grievance against his 
printer. In the bookseller’s catalogue appears the follow- 
ing item : 

142 CLOUGH (A. H.) Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich, a 
Long Vacation Pastoral, first edition. 


We fear that the misprints are symptomatic of the neglect 
into which Clough’s poetry has fallen. 


Mr. Ricwarp Burton has a good article in the Forum 
on “The Dark in Litera‘ure.”” Mr. Burton, of course, 
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distinguishes between the ‘‘ dark” and the merely lugu- 
brious. Judge Sewall’s entry in his diary, ‘‘Spent the 
morning in the vault re-arranging the family coffins; it 
was a pleasant but awful treat,” does not appeal to Mr. 
Burton, whose wish is to extol the- effect of what is 
solemnly and severely tragic, or awful in the purest sense : 


Few of those who are unfriendly to the dark literature 
will deny that the sad has some right there, or that 
pleasure may co-exist with sadness. .. . Job, superbly 
alone and afflicted on his ash-heap; Antigone, going 
smiling to her tomb; Chaucer’s Griselda, patient and 
amazed at her ill treatment, and exclaiming, as the thought 
of her husband’s earlier love for her overwhelmed her 
mind : 

Oh, God, how kind and good was his visage 
The day that makéd was our marriage ! 


Lear appealing to the stormy heavens, since they were 
old like him; Dante listening to Francesca’s piteous tale 
of love, strong though in hell; Gretchen in the Garden, 
conscious of her guilt, yet crying with that iufinitely 
pathetic child-cry : 

Yet, everything that led me here 

Was oh, so good, was oh, so dear ; 


Beatrice Cenci, talking of her hair just before she goes 
out to the block; Mildred, in Browning's ‘‘ A Blot on the 
’*Scutcheon,”’ with those wonderful girlish words of hers : 
I—I was so young! 
Beside, I loved him, Thorold—and I had 
No mother; God forgot me: so I fell— 


these, I say, are the scenes, that to the lover of literature 
rise up in memory like southern stars in the night heavens, 
stars whose sombre setting is the very condition of the 
splendour of their shining. 


Tue Architectural Review does not confine itself to the 
merely material aspects of architecture, but opens its 
columns to discussion of the poetic and spiritual effect of 
tabernacles made with hands. Miss Ethel Wheeler has 
written two articles on ‘‘The Place of Architecture in 
Allegory.” To Spenser she awards the palm as the 
poet who of all others can describe architecture that is at 
once strong and delicate. Here is the porch of the House 
of Temperance : 

Of hewen stone the porch was fairly wrought 
Stone more of value, and more smooth and fine, 
Than jet or marble far from Ireland brought ; 
Over the which was cast a wandering vine, 
Enchaséd with a wanton ivy-twine : 

And over it a fair portcullis hong, 

Which to the gates directly did incline, 

With comely compass and compacture strong, 
Neither unseemly short, not yet exceedivg long. 


‘“‘ No poet since Spenser’s time,”’ says Miss Wheeler, “ has 
been able to rear such ethereal fabrics with such appear- 
ance of solidity. Many great architectural visions have 
been dreamed in recent years, but they are dim with excess 
of light, blurred with remote suggestions. Spenser’s 
buildings are definite and clear-drawn, yet glint with the 
magic unreality of Faéryland. How vague in comparison 
is the castle of his imitator, James Thomson! How 
unwieldy the palace in Dr. Johnson’s Happy Valley!” 





Moke interesting, perhaps, to modern minds, are Mr. 
A. -E. Street’s selections from Maupassant and Huysmans, 
both of whom are gifted with an intuitive appreciation of 
architecture. Maupassant’s description of Mont St. Michel 
is worth knowing : 

I walked towards it in the early morning across the 
sands, my eyes spellbound by this mighty casket, vast as 
@ mountain, chased like a cameo, airy as muslin. The 
nearer I drew the more I felt lifted up with wonder, for 
perhaps there is nothing in the world more astonishing 
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and more perfect. And I wandered, startled as if I had 
come upon the dwelling-place of a go. along chambers 
carried on columns light or massive, along passages pierced 
to the daylight, raising my eyes in rapture to bell towers 
which seemed to spring to the heavens like rockets, to all 
the incredible confusion of turret and gargoyle, of delicate 
and fascinating enrichment, fireworks in stone, lacework 
in granite, masterpiece of architecture at once colossal and 
refined. 


Mr. Barnarp Georce Hoare objects to our article last 
week (called ‘“‘ Why Do They Do It?”) on a number of 
books of verse. His letter is much too long to print, but 
we give an extract. Mr. Hoare says: “In the booklet 
which bears my name, and of which (although it does 
not represent my views of mature work), strange as it 
may appear, I am not ashamed, I refer to a dead mavis, 
killed by early frost presumably, as follows : 

Perhaps the mellow tuneful note 

Went murmuring in thy liquid throat 
When stung the cruel frost ; 

In this cold world ’tis often found 

Some gentle singer’s voice is drowned 
And noble song is lost. 


This is at least true, and a sufficient answer to ‘Why do 
they do it?’” Would Mr. Hoare, then, have poetry 
exempt from criticism, and sheltered from the “ frost” 
which at present helps to secure the survival of the fittest ? 


ANOTHER correspondent writes on behalf of the 
same poets: ‘‘You have doubtless done a public service, 
and I should be the last to utter a protest. But I 
do question the method you have adopted—viz., that of 
picking out the weak parts and holding them up to ridicule. 

ou may be interested in Byron’s view on this very ques- 
tion; it was written in a letter to Mr. Moore under date 
April 23rd, 1820, and refers to ‘ Don Juan’ ”’: 

P.8.—You say that one half is very good; you are 
wrong ; for if it were, it would be the fiuest poem in exist- 
ence. Where is the poetry of which one half is good? is 
it the .Wneid ? is it Milton’s? is it Dryden’s? is it anyone’s 
except Pope’s and Goldsmith’s of which all is good? and 
yet these two last are the poets your fond poets would 
explode. But if one half of the two new Cantos be good 
in your opinion, what the devil would you have more? 
No—no; no poetry is generally good—only by fits and 
starts—and you are lucky to get a sparkle here and there. 
You might as well want a midnight all stars as rhyme all 
perfect. 

Again we are puzzled. We examine a number of books 
of verse, and we conclude that they are ridiculous. Such 
books pour from the press, and we decide that it is well 
that we should publicly deplore the fact. How are 
we to prove our case if not in the manner we adopted ? 
The quotation from Byron is hardly to the point. We 
did not admit that half the poems in question were good. 
On the contrary, we said: “There is not one of them in 
which the most genial critic, if he were honest and fairly 
intelligent, could find anything to commend. . . . Why 
were they written ?” 





Bibliographical. ; 
Tue announcement that the new production at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre is founded on Charles Reade’s story of 
Peg Woffington will, no doubt, induce many theatre-goers 
to purchase, for the first time, a copy of that engaging 
work, the most recent edition of which is that which Mr. 
Austin Dobson “introduced,” and Mr. Hugh Thomson 
illustrated, for Mr. George Allen. That is, undoubtedly, 
a volume to acquire. But there are also available two 
other acceptable editions—one by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, the other by Messrs. Routledge—in which cases 
Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone are bound up to- 
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gether. 
R. E. King. It seems not to be generally known that 
Peg came after the play, by Reade and Tom Taylor, of 
which the famous actress is the heroine. It was, however, 
the success of ‘‘ Masks and Faces” which led to Reade’s 
production of Peg Woffiington, in the dedication of which, 
to Tom Taylor, Reade acknowledges that the story owes 
something to his friend’s share in the play. 

Sir Henry Irving’s choice of Mr. Charles Willeby to 
compose the illustrative music for the new blank-verse 
drama which our actor-knight has accepted, has come 
upon many with a sense of surprise. So few were aware 
that Mr. Willeby was a musician. To the general public, 
I venture to think, Mr. Willeby is practically known only 
as the author of a couple of books on musical subjects— 
a monograph on Chopin, published in 1892, and a volume 
entitled Masters of English Music, issued in the following 
year. Talking of musical biography, I see Sir Hubert 
Parry is to undertake a new Life of Bach, for which, no 
doubt, there is room, though it is only three years or so 
since Mr. Sebastian Taylor dealt with Bach’s career and 
work in a useful manual. Another readable and service- 
able biography of Bach is that which Mr. Reginald Lane 
Poole contributed in 1882 to the “‘ Great Musicians” series. 

It is said that the edition of Shakespeare which Mr. 
W. E. Henley will supervise for Mr. Grant Richards is to 
be without annotation. If so, the editing must needs be 
confined to the text. But some of that text is so hope- 
lessly corrupt that students ought, one would think, to 
have Mr. Henley’s reasons for = this or that 
reading. A reprint of the 1623 folio, with variorum read- 
ings at the foot of the page, would be welcomed, I believe, 
by many, though to “the general,” of course, it could not 
be expected to appeal. The best annotated one-volume 
edition of Shakespeare with which I am acquainted is 
that called “‘The Howard,” which was originally, and 
no doubt still is, published by Messrs. Nelson, In that 
case the annotation, though sometimes original, is mainly 
selected and condensed from the suggestions of former 
editors, from Rowe downwards. 

It is suggested that a collection of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
letters may precede the official biography for which we 
have all been looking so long, and about which there are 
so many different tales extant. One does not forget that 
the world alread es the text of letters written by 
Lord Sensenaialll etween 1830 and 1852. In 1885 came 
the Home Letters, penned in 1830 and 1831, and in the 
following year came the Correspondence with his Sister 
between 1832 and 1852. In 1887 both series were united 
in a single volume, published at the small price of two 
shillings, and including a few letters which had not pre- 
viously appeared. This is the edition to be desired, for, 
though not very strongly bound, it is excellent typo- 
graphically. Probably, as Lord Beaconsfield grew older 
and had ‘‘less freedom and greater responsibility,” his 
correspondence declined in spontaneity, frankness, and 
sprightliness. Still, a selection from it must needs have 
great interest and value. 

The announced new edition of the Works of George 
Eliot will no doubt find a large public awaiting it. It is 
to be issued at two shillings, leans. and three 
shillings per volume, according to the binding preferred. 
The immediately preceding uniform edition of the Works 
was published in 1895 at half-a-crown per volume, and is, 
I suppose, still extant. Adam Bede and The Scenes of Clerical 
Life are obtainable for the nimble sixpence; but apart 
from these, I believe, no book of George Eliot’s can be 
bought for less than two-and-sixpence. Middlemarch and 
Daniel Deronda cost at present seven-and-sixpence each ; 
while Romola costs five shillings. Feliz Holt and The Mill 
on the Floss can be purchased for three-and-sixpence each. 
As the books go out of copyright, they will, of course, 
cheapen; but the public likes to have its “classics” 
uniform in size and price. THe Bookworm. 


Peg was published omar in 1895 by Mr. 
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Reviews. 


Grist for Novelists. 


Infe and Letters of Zachary Macaulay. 
Knutsford. (Arnold. 16s.) 


Tus book is dull or amusing according as you take it. 
To the roving eye it is rather dull ; and the obvious interest 
of its references to Lord Macaulay does not amount to 
much. There are scores of pages about Sierra Leone and 
the Slave Trade. There is much evangelical “ shop” and 
musty sectarianism. A narrow phraseology smoulders 
along these pages of diaries at letters, and the very 
signature, Z. Macaulay, repeated scores of times, is some- 
what forbidding. Naturally these things oppressed us 
when we took up the book. It was only little by little 
that they began to coalesce and brighten into a very inter- 
esting picture. We ended by finding Lady Knutsford’s 
work nearly as bright as a novel, and by wishing that it 
might take the eye of an historical novelist who wants a 
period, and is more desirous to restore an atmosphere than 
to inject incident. 

The time is surely piquant. The father of Lord 
Macaulay was born in 1768, and died in 1838. His life 
began in the depths of the eighteenth century, and ended 
on the smiling acclivities of the nineteenth. He was born 
when men were reading Zhe Vicar of Wakefield as a new 
book; he died when they had finished the Waverley 
Novels. Byron, Shelley, Lamb, Keats, and Coleridge, 
lived and died within Zachary Macaulay’s span; and the 
youth who had pored over Miss Burney’s Hvelina in what 
he was pleased to consider his dissolute youth was free to 
reject the Pickwick Papers in his irreproachable age. Of 
the social changes witnessed by Macaulay we need name 
but one. In his twenties he had hardened himself to see 
the flesh of slaves torn by whips in Jamaica. In his sixties 
he looked back on the abolition of slavery as a work in 
which he had borne a leading part. Good Quakers who 
had refused to take sugar in their tea when Zachary 
Macaulay was a clerk in the West Indies took their three 
lumps when he was a prophet in Clapham. It was the 
age of the private shtleadionaies ; and a concentrated 
moral earnestness was preparing the way for the diffused 
altruism of to-day. Benevolence was local, sectarian, and 
exclusive. In 1800 it was the Clapham Sect, and of this 
*‘ sect” Macaulay was a shining light. 

The cream of Lady Knutsford’s work is just the picture 
given of the wealthy, well-fed, decidedly selenite, but 
very genuine philanthropy which found its home around 
Clapham Common. There Wilberforce and Henry 
Thornton, while still unmarried, had taken a villa between 
them, that they might evolve schemes for the betterment 
of the human lot, and that bells might knoll them 
sweetly to church on Sunday. The Common was no 
lung of bricky London, but a rurally beautiful spot, 
beyond which the open country spread in smiling richness. 
Drawn by the place, and by each other, the friends of 
Abolition came one by one, or family by family, to occupy 
large brick houses on the edge of the Common. Here 
the Thorntons, the Babingtons, the Macaulays, the Grants, 
and the Teignmouths moved among each other in inex- 
tricable hospitality. Their children played together, and 

ew up in the same atmosphere of temperance and piety. 

oral truths frequently stated, principles which could be 
produced at any moment, and aims for which no sacrifice 
of time or money seemed too great, dominated these good 
people, and made them a force while it made them also, 
in a mild degree, a laughing-stock. We confess that we 
fall under the spell of this extraordinary circle, in which 
comfort and self-sacrifice, riches and the Kingdom of 
Heaven, were reconciled under the sanctions of an evan- 
gelical Anglicanism the most unswerving, the most jealous. 
Lady Knutsford speaks, not without unction, of the 
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‘beautiful villas round Clapham Common,” in which 
these people gathered for ‘the hallowed repose of 


Sunday.” They were business men, bankers, barristers, 
legislators, but they brought their wits and wealth to the 
same crusades. By such people, and in such surroundings, 
millions of negroes in the West Indies and in West Africa 
were lifted from slavery to freedom. But then these 
Abolitionists of Clapham were no mere distant theorists. 
Their agents, of whom Zachary Macaulay was chief, were 
continually passing between England and Sierra Leone, 
or Jamaica, where they studied the traffic in human beings 
at first hand. Macaulay took a voyage from Sierra Leone 
to Barbadoes in a slave ship solely to see things for him- 
self. Members of Parliament were hustled down to the 
docks and shown over slave ships, that they might under- 
stand what infamous cruelty the traffic involved. In 
Clapham enchained Africa was represented by thirty 
negro boys, brought over by the sect to be trained as 
missionaries. When one evening the new arrivals were 
led across the golden furze of the Common, their number 
grew mysteriously less in the brief walk; and at Henry 
Thornton’s gate it was found that several future mis- 
sionaries disappeared from the procession. It turned 
out that the Claphamites, seated at dinner, had seen the 
sable line, and had sent out their footmen to catch some 
of the boys and bring them to table for their amusement ; 
and the Africans, thinking, very simply, that Clapham 
was peopled by their friends, went willingly. Our novelist 
— to make something of that scene. 

these admirable circles there grew up ways of thought 
and speech so typical as to be their own burlesque. In 
Macaulay’s, Babington’s, Thornton’s, and Hannah More’s 
letters we alight on turns of expression which are the very 
mintage of the Sect. Dickens would hardly have troubled 
to alter the following sentences in a letter of Macaulay’s to 
Hannah More. It was after the detection of the Cato- 
street conspiracy : 

At the Bible Society Meeting Lord Harrowby came into 
the hall > One feeling seemed to pervade the 
meeting or his being recognised. The thought which 
seemed to strike every aie wen this, that, but for the 
special interference of Providence, he would have been a 
murdered corpse. The image which presented itself irre- 
sistibly to my mind was that of Ings the butcher plunging the 
dagger into the Christian statesman’s breast. 


Again, how self-critical the scene of joy and congratulation 
in Wilberforce’s house after the passing of the Bill for the 
Abolition of Slavery. When the storms of congratulation 
had subsided, Wilberforce turned to Thornton in an 
ecstasy of relief, and said, laughing: ‘‘ What shall we - 
abolish next?” ‘The Lottery, I think,” was the monu- 
mental answer. It is from the pkraseology of these 
eople’s letters and talk that one sucks the quality of their 
ves. Accustomed to the sonorities of debate and aspira- 
tion, they are amusing when they descend to common life. 
In her old age Hannah More was not well served by her 
household at Barley Wood, near Bristol, and her servants’ 
delinquencies became common knowledge before she herself 
had any suspicion of them. It was Zachary Macaulay 
who broke to her, by letter, the terrible tales that had 
reached Clapham. Observe his language, his tread : 


The communication to which I allude is to this effect— 
that an impression has gone abroad that your servants at 
Barley Wood were acting in a way that was very dis- 
creditable in itself, and very injurious to your interests ; 
that their habits were those of intemperance and pro- 
fusion; that not only were practices carried on in your 
kitchen which were highly objectionable and indecorous, 
but that your servants were sometimes engaged in night 
revelries in the village, in which they induced even Louisa 
[a girl in whom Hannah More took special interest] to 
take a part; leaving you and your house to their fate ; 
that their system was one of pillage; and that in par- 
ticular Coarles took advantage of your state of health to 
turn your farming conterns into a source of gain to him- 
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self. 
cumstances which have been mentioned of what has been 
stated as matter of common rumour and belief. 


I give you the mere outline, omitting various cir- 


To do this letter justice, it took instant effect. Although 
the venerable lady was unconscious of the rapine and 
dissipation going on under her feet, she promptly broke 
up the home in which she had expected to die in peace 
and stepping into the carriage that was to convey her 
from it for ever said: ‘‘I am driven like Eve out of Para- 
dise, but not like Eve by angels.” 

Hannah More’s letters show amusing variations of 
temper and piety. A lady who could hold her own in the 
Garricks’ circle must have governed herself with some 
care when she came to Clapham, and inspired the sect 
with her idea of Cheap Repository Tracts. ith Zachary 
Macaulay Hannah kept up a highly edifying corre- 
spondence. She writes piously from Barley Wood in 
1828 : ; 

I had half a mind to send you a letter from our Princess 
Elizabeth, now Princess of Hesse-Homburg, but it is so 
flattering to me that I could not do it. It is gratifying, 
however, as to the piety of her own mind. I have also a 
very pious letter from Princess Sophia Matilda. 


So much for the humanities. Our novelist must needs 
have local colour. This is supplied freely by Macaulay, 
whose letters are those of an observant man ‘with his own 
sense of humour. We could scarcely wish for a more 
photographic scene of London life, and of the conditions 
of travel in 1811, than is supplied in a letter to his wife, 
dated from Cambridge. He had made a hurried journey 
thither to attend the installation of his friend and helper, 
the Duke of Gloucester, as Chancellor of the University. 
We quote only the first part of a letter that is all racy 
and fluent : 


You shall hear my adventures, which were singular 
enough. I went off at four o’clock on Friday afternoon 
to the inn at Bishopsgate-street from which the couch set 
off, and after waiting some time it made its appea' ance, 
but full, quite full. My name, however, had heen 
regularly booked and the money paid, and I insisted on 
having a place. The coachman, guard, and clerks all 
began an inquiry, which ended in the discovery that a 
lady had got into the coach and placed herself bodkin, 
who had no right to be there. She was requested to come 
out, but refused. Entreaty was used in vain. ‘ Who is 
she ?”’ was echoed on all sides. ‘‘ She is,” said the guard, 
‘*Mrs. Green, who keeps the oil-shop in Holborn, who is 
going down to Cambridge to sell her oils and pickles.” 
Near an hour was employed in labouring to convince this 
lady that she ought to come out. It was all to no purpose, 
and the coach at last drove off, leaving me behind. I the 
more regretted this, because Prof. Christian and Reginald 
Heber were both passengers in the same coach, and I had 
promised myself much enjoyment. There would, how- 
ever, have been a drawback. There vould have been 
another woman still in the coach. Now you must know I 
bave no particular objection to coming into contact with 
women, nor with children either. But this woman had in 
her arms a child who did not once cease squalling during 
the whole dialogue with the oilman’s wife, and this may 
have affected her nervous system and made her more 
pertinacious in resistance. 


In another letter we find Macaulay describing the first 
gaslights, ‘‘by which it is proposed to produce immense 
savings in the article of candles.” Alike in what it 
contains and what it does not contain, this biography— 
on which Lady Knutsford has expended manifest care— 
isa document. It portrays a man, and it recalls an age 
and a region in that age. We are grateful for it. 


And, as we have said, it suggests a novel in which that 
old, earnest Clapham life, with its sweet surroundings and 
harmless priggeries and old-fashioned sanctities, might 
live as it does not live in The Newcomes. 
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Mr. Davidson’s Drama. 


Self’s the Man: a Tragi-Comedy. By John Davidson. 
(Richards. 5s. net.) 


Own the acting capacities of Mr. John Davidson’s play we 
do not venture to pronounce—in some respects we should 
rather think it would fall short—but he has certainly 
produced an able drama, which holds the reader’s interest. 
At the same time, we question if it always holds that 
interest by the higher means. Mr. Davidson (it is an in- 
dividual trait in him) is obviously steeped in the Eliza- 
bethan drama, less of Shakespeare than of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries; to the extent of copying their weaker 
mannerisms and such of their methods as are not in the 
best taste. In this play he reminds us particularly of 
Marston, between whom and Mr. Davidson there is more 
than a little resemblance—in .a certain robustness which 
runs a peril of becoming robustiousness, in a _ 
humour which is at times ungainly and forced in both 
poets. There is a strong fantastic element, too, in Self’s 
the Man, which likewise recalls to us Marston. Both are 
lacking in the lighter graces, and their sportiveness is un- 
convincing of mirth. Another defect which the author 
shares with rough John Marston is a tendency to rely on 
devices—on trick, in fact—rather than true evolution of 
plot. The device may be clever and effective, but it 
remains trick; and this arbitrary cutting of the dramatic 
knot is continual throughout the play. Trick secures the 
opening election of Urban as Lombard King; it is trick 
by which he tries to stave off his own death at the hands 
of his enemies; trick, again, later brings his rival, 
Lucian, and the conspirators to the palace at the “‘ psycho- 
logical moment”’ for his final overthrow. The sense of 
cleverness grows too pervasive ; we come to look for the 
requisite ruse at the requisite turn of the cards. It is just 
in this respect that we hesitate as to its effectiveness on 
the stage, where too much ruserie is apt to fatigue an 
audience. But Mr. Davidson has the qualities of his 
defects: strength seldom fails him where he needs it, and 
beauty of the graver kind is his. Listen to Urban in the 
close of the first act. 


I, who shall rule, adore 
This envied land, in purple vintages 
And golden harvests clad ; adorned and veiled 
With braided rivers ; thickly studded o’er 
With hearths that glow; with famous cities zoned 
From sea to sea, from Alp to Apennine. 
I am become this land, this Lombardy ; 
Its azure waters seem to me my blood ; 
Its snowy crest my crown; and in my heart 
The Lombards have their home—the quick, the dead. 


He is weak in character: none of the personages—the 
megalomaniac Urban; the dutiful Queen Osmunda; the 
mistress Saturnia; the half-hearted rival Lucian; or the 
crafty plotter Hildebrand—emerge on us from the realm 
of labelled stage-shadows. Thrasimund seems a violent 
impossibility, passing instantly from the most doting 
senility to the astutest subtlety of direction. After his 
direct vigour of dialogue it is on situation that Mr. David- 
son depends. His best achievement in this way is cer- 
tainly the final act, for there the situation arises naturally 
out of the plot and its development. It is a very effective 
piece of sardonic irony—broad, and nowise thrown in the 
reader’s face, but suffered to make itself quietly felt. 
Urban returns from exile, poor, old, and unrecognised, to 
find his queen and his rival both dead, and his daughter, 
Sybil, proclaimed Queen of the Lombards. She is in the 
act of unveiling a statue to him, for he has become a 
national hero during his absence and supposed death. 
The man whom the Lombards drove forth in ignominy 
stands beneath his own statue, and hears his own praises 
pronounced by his own daughter, while the fickle people 
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acclaim Urban the Great. The unguessed-at king stands 
forth and bitterly combats his own praises : 


For his head, ’twas warped 
With waste ambition : and he saw the world 
Mis-shapen like a semblance in a pool 
The wind perturbs. He that was struck by chance 
A flaunting feather in the age’s cap, 
Essayed to be the sword of destiny, 
And with the dust and straw was swept aside, 
A bitten quill used once to write a name. 


The angry crowd tear and trample their Urban the Great 
in the dust, whence he is rescued in a dying state by his 
former mistress, Saturnia (now a nun); while Sybil and 
the royal cortége pass on. He dies on Saturnia’s shoulder, 
with the blasts of his daughter’s triumph sounding in his 
ear. By a happy touch, Mr. Davidson makes the old 
king regain his wonted self-complacency in the last 
moments—the native man flaring up at the ending : 


Where is that lying fellow on the porch ? 
[meaning himself]. 
Urban was noble—do you hear ?—and great. 
Take this from me—learn to forgive yourself ; 
Though you were Judas, learn to forgive yourself. 


The note of grim humour is prominent throughout the 
play—for it is characteristic of Mr. Davidson. An in- 
teresting drama, if not all equal or successful, and quite 
worthy of the author’s acknowledged powers. 


The Poet as Historian. 


Reflections on the Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain. 
By J. A. Cramb. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tus book has both an extrinsic and an intrinsic interest. 
It consists of lectures delivered at Queen’s College in the 
course of 1900, and surely it is good to know what words a 
professor of modern history was addressing to his plastic 
young students while the Boer war wasstill going on. Dr. 
Dryasdust would have pursued the even tenor of his way 
regardless of it; but our professor is modern in more 
senses than one; he seems to have felt as much com- 
pelled to treat of passing events as if he were a popular 
preacher, a politician, or a journalist on the Daily Mail; 
and he is more disdainful of common everyday fact than 
any of them, but directs his pronouncements according to 
the teaching of those whom he esteems the prophets of his 
time. We by no means blame him for that, holding as 
we do that the highest wisdom, let it come from poet or 
seer, is either for everyday wear or worthless. Yet if 
— are to be judged by poetry, it is essential that the 
atter should stand on firm earth, voices that sing in the 
ether only are out of place here. And that is where we 
somewhat mistrust Prof. Cramb ; he appears to us too much 
of a bookman, and, therefore, somewhat given to exaggerate 
the importance of his favourites. Shelley’s is the most 
recurring name with him, but we fail to see the connexion 
between this ineffectual angel and South Africa. He 
treats Carlyle, too (not quite accurately in matters of 
fact) as the great exponent of his age, while every 
day it becomes more apparent that Carlyle misunder- 
stood his time; he was too self-concentrated, too greatly 
lacking in the broad, brotherly human sympathy that 
distinguishes the really great Chaucer and Shakespeare 
and Scott, for instance, to do anything else. As we 
have begun by finding fault, it may be just as well to 
complete the process before addressing ourselves to the 
more agreeable task of pointing out what is splendidly 
fine and beautiful in a book full of suggestiveness even 
where we differ from it. First of all, then, a protest 
must be entered against. this hasty judgment of a 
war not yet completed. Nothing as yet can be rightly 
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chronicled except the facts. It is much too early to assume, 
as our author does, that here we have a conflict between 
Nationalism and Imperialism. But Mr. Cramb, whose work 
savours greatly of the class-room and the study, and who 
does not shine as an exponent of the characters and motives 
of men, ever seeks the pomp of opposing ideas where there 
may be no more than the clash of characters. It is the 
same with his writing, much of which is extremely 
beautiful, but often the note is pitched too high, and the 
rhetoric is false. An example may be quoted from the 
somewhat pretentious account of the youths who have died 
in South Africa. After a sentimental passage he goes on: 


See through the mists of time, Valhalla, its towers and 
battlements, uplift themselves, and from their places the 
phantoms of the mighty heroes of all ages rise to greet 
the English youths who enter smiling, the blood yet 
trickling from their wounds! Behold Achilles turns, 
unbending from his deep disdain; Rustum, Timoleon, 
Hannibal, &c., &c. 

This is mere fine writing and perfectly unreal. What 
is of importance is that at a time when all England was 
apparently sinking into sloth, luxury, and frivolity, the very 
flower of her youth were suddenly transported to the 
Veldt, there to be brought into contact with the hard 
realities of life—pain, suffering, want, death. And the 
whole nation was made sterner and stronger, more fitted 
for a great destiny by the experience; those who died for 
their country throwing back on their homes a new glory 
and dignity; those who returned leavening the whole 
nation with a manhood that had faced death and peril 
and suffering. Mr. Cramb has far too many of these 
purple patches, wherein—led astray by a vision that is 
spurious because not based on reality—he produces 
abundantly the semi-poetic that is not poetic at all, if the 
truth be told. That is one effect of keeping himself at 
concert pitch all the time—it makes his pages feverish. 
This in an historian does not beget confidence. And, 
after all, the plain truth of the matter is that England 
owes her greatness largely to traders, who, with no loftier 
motive than a desire to make themselves rich, built ship 
and factory and pushed their commerce to the ends of the 
earth. 

Yet when all that is said, the students are fortunate 
who have such a professor to listen to. His is evidently 
one of those rich, beautiful, stimulating, brilliant minds, 
ever dwelling on high, unworldly thoughts, that impart 
what is of far more value than correct habits of reasoning 
—viz., the impulse to feel and know. Let a few extracts 
show better than description can the nature of his 
teaching. The first deals with the characteristics of our 


age : 

This revolution in our conception of history, this bound- 
less industry . . . is neither accident, nor transient caprice, 
nor antiquarian frenzy, but a phase of the guiding impulse, 
the supreme instinct of the age—the ardour to know all, 
to experience all, to be all, to suffer all—in a word, to 
know the truth of things, if haply there come with it 
immortal life, even if there come with it silence and 
utter death. 

With this pregnant glance at the time there may be set 
this concerning the race : 

Thus, then, as Beauty is impersonated in Hellas, Mystery 
in Egypt, so this attribute which we may name Reverie 
is impersonated in the Teutonic race. 

Naturally, beside these comes the message which he bears 
to England—long and elaborate, the gist of it is this: 

There is an Arab fable, of the white steed of Destiny 
with the thunder mane and the hoofs of lightning, that to 
every man, as to every people, comes once. Glory to that 
man, to that race, who dared to mount it; and that steed, 
is it not nearing England now? Hark! The ringing of 
its hoofs is borne to our ears on the blast. 


One longer quotation we have reserved for the end, and it 
come near the end of the book wherein the author seems 
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to grow calm and solemn, his very style changing till it 
reminds one of Sir Thomas Browne, and the passage in the 
opinion of at least one reader is one that carries with it 
truth, wisdom and comfort : 

In Time, misery is the soul’s familiar, anguish is the 
gate of truth, and the highest moments of bliss are as the 
Socrates of Plato affirms negative. They are the moments 
of oblivion, when the manacles of Time fall off, whether 
from stress of agony or delight in mere weariness. There- 
f re with stammering lips man congratulates joy, but the 
response of grief to grief is quick and from the heart, 
sanctioned by the Unconscious; therefore in the por- 
traiture of Heaven art fails, but in that of Hell succeeds. 
It is not in Time that the eternal can find rest, nor in space 
that the infinite can find repose; and as illusion follows 
lost i/lusion the soul of man does but the more completely 
realise the wonder ineffable of the only reality, the Eternal 
Now. 

A lovely and pregnant passage, though it might tempt a 
scoffer to shout, Hurrah for misery. 


** Like a Tea-Tray in the Sky.” 
By Land and Sky. By the Rev. John M. Bacon. (Isbister.) 


In a book lately reviewed in these columns a police-court 
missionary tells of a cracksman whose account of the 
fascination of his business exalted it far above a combina- 
tion of horse-racing and several other popular pursuits. 
Mr. Holmes, if he desired this criminal’s cure, should have 
turned him over to Mr. Bacon. For from his hearty 
pages one comes back convinced that for sheer devilry the 
maddest of automobiles, the crankiest of colts, is not in 
it with the balloon. Not that the burglar’s is the only 
temperament to which it might well appeal. It is con- 
ceivable that, in fact, that element may not dominate Mr. 
Bacon’s character, though there can be little doubt that, 
if such had been his calling, he would have done it credit ; 
for courage and presence of mind and the spirit of adven- 
ture must tell in every walk. 

One great charm of the aeronaut’s art is that, whereas 
from start to finish it is dangerous, the most perilous 
moment lies always before you—it is still something to 
look forward to. But besides this there is the magnificent 
sense of aloofness, of detachment, of emancipation, and 
withal the consciousness of # power of synopsis most 
like to that of the Eye of the Lord as it is triangularly 
depicted in ancient prayer-books. Passing beneath the 
car is London, and the Thames shows as a little slender 
stream, its waters pure as silver, and running between 
fairest banks. The stream is crossed by slender threads— 
the bridges named Westminster, Waterloo, Blackfriars, 
and the rest. Woolwich, Blackwall, Deptford, Green- 
wich, at night, were a starry spectacle of excellent 
brilliancy ; the roadway of Oxford-street was dark, ‘‘ while 
either pavement, reflecting the illumination of the shop- 
fronts, shone like frosted silver.” 

It is with acoustics that Mr. Bacon is principally con- 
cerned. In the greater altitudes the silence was the 
strangest phenomenon : on earth our ears are never truly 
at rest. But 


each time as we descended from higher levels the familiar 
sounds of earth would return in a definite and striking 
sequence. There were voices of many kinds, the shriller 
pipes always leading; the crow of cocks unseen, and, 
indeed, invisible from distance; the bark of a dg; next 
the cries of human beings; but the shouts of children 
always first. Again, the absence of all echoes from sounds 
below contrasted strangely with the fu'l return of our own 
voice off the earth as we came down to shorter range. 


Still more striking an example of this last surprise was 
the effect of the explosion, during “‘the bombardment of 
London,” of a gun-cotton cartridge : 

_As far as I can learn it was the first time that modern 
high explosives had ever been experimented with in this 
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way. ... We nerved oureelves for a stunning shcck so 
soon as the cartridge, hanging only 120 feet below us, 
was exploded. . . . Our astonishment, then, may be con- 
ceived when, on revolving the dynamo, a mere modest 
report followed, not greatly louder than that of a pistol. 
. . . We remarked on the futility of our signal. But once 
acain we were mistaken, for our exclamations were rebuked 
with a startling sternness. With a mighty burst the earth 
spoke back. returning the sound waves with a peel of 
thunder. True thunder it was, of the loudest description, 
and flung back from objects far afield, causing loud and 
long reverberation. 


The voyage in which this experiment was made ended 
within measurable distance of disaster. ‘The ship lay 
becalmed, its buoyancy almost spent, above the grounds of 
the Earl’s Court Exhibition, wherein the big wheel showed 
like a toy. The evening was closing in; already the 
curves of the streets were embroidered with gas-jets ; the 
descent of so many thousand feet of carburetted hydrogen 
among them spelt evaporisation for the voyagers. Not an 
ounce of ballast remained. In this strait their eye fell 
upon the costly (borrowed) dynamo. But even a balloon 
has a conscience, of a sort; and seemingly this one 
repented of a prank that must be frustrated at such a 
sacrifice. At any rate, tardily, and with many a look back, 
it began to crawl away; and finally, following the course 
of the river, flopped down in open ground at Wimbledon. 

But Mr. Bacon’s most exciting expedition was in quest 
of those Leonids. Of them, naturally, he saw little; but, 
sailing above a pearly ocean of cloud that suggested a solid 
arctic sea, he had the moon to himself: 

The moon was fast getting down in the west, and shone 
gloomily, through moisture-laden beds, the colour of deep 
copper. And presently a curious sight was afforded us. 
For she went down, disappearing with a strange, un- 
earthly—I mean unmoovly—visage, and with one last for- 
bidding look, as though warning us to mind what we were 
about. And then... presently, on turning about, we 
found the moon was up again, having risen once more 
entirely on our account; after which she quickly set as 
before, and with the same sort of look, as much as to say, 
**I told you so!” 

And this was followed by a dawn of pale green. Yet 
they were not frightened—Mr. Bacon and his admirable 
daughter. With an escape-valve that could be opened 
only once for all—and that necessarily only within touch 
of earth—they found themselves speeding towards the 
sea at a desperate height. So they dropped several hun- 
dred telegram forms for the coastguards, reminded each 
other that on the sea were ships, rejoiced in the sun, and 
munched sandwiches. The balloon was softened. It 
landed them on the solid side of the sad sea waves, and, 
for the rest, was content playfully to smash Miss Bacon’s 
forearm. 

If we have said next to nothing of Mr. Bacon’s acoustic 
experiments, it is not that they are uninteresting: 
they are interesting, and of great value; but it is as 
contributions to a branch of science that awaits many 
more such data before it can present established con- 
clusions. The isolated results are delightful mainly for 
the sake of their apparent incompatibility with a good 
many favoured hypotheses, and, it may be added, with 
each other. His book, as it stands, is an exhilarating 
record of adventure on earth and in the air. 


The Best Abused Man in Modern History. 


Jean-Paul Marat: the People’s Friend. By Ernest Belfort 
Bax. (Richards.) 

Marat has shared with most of the great figures of the 

French Revolution the dishonour of being “the best 

abused man in modern history”; and, while we do not 

agree with Mr. Belfort Bax’s hysterical dictum, it is a 

fairly safe plan to ascertain what ‘‘most people think,” 
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and then assume the opposite to be true, it must be 
admitted that modern research has done much to modify 
the legend of ‘“‘ Marat the Monster.” But there is a wide 
fixed between a devil and a demi-god, and Mr. Bax’s 
“‘noble-hearted man and a single-minded friend of the 
disinherited and the oppressed,” his hero sans peur et sans 
reproche, is not Marat. You have only to glance at the 
rtraits scattered through the volume to realise how far 
r. Bax’s picture flatters the original; but if you prefer 
to believe that physiognomy deliberately lies, and that a 
brutal and sensual face was the outward and visible sign of 
a tender and noble heart, you have only to read Mr. Bax’s 
defence of his hero’s part in the September massacres. 
That Marat was in no small way responsible for that horror 
every serious student of history must be convinced. 
Indeed, Mr. Belfort Bax, ardent apologist though he 
be, is compelled to admit that Marat’s Committee of 
Supervision 2 by the Commune to deal with 
conspirators and conspiracies did to ‘“‘some extent direct 
and make itself responsible for” the movement that 
culminated in the shambles of September 2 and 3. To 
some extent! Well, it is beyond question that Marat 
distinctly instigated the massacre at the Abbaye. Here 
is the quotation from his Ami du Peuple, the clearest proof 
possible of his guilt : 

What is the duty of the people? The last thing it has 
to do, and the safest and wisest, is to present itself in 
arms before the Abbaye, snatch out the traitors, especially 
the Swiss officers and their accomplices, and put them to 
the sword. What folly to wish to give them a trial! It 
is all done: you have taken them in arms against the 
country, you have massacred the soldiers, why would you 
spare their officers, incomparably more culpable? ‘The 
folly is to have listened to the smooth-talkers, who 
counselled to make of them only prisoners of war. They 
are traitors whom it is necessary to sacrifice immediately, 
since they can never be considered in any other light. 


The only justification of such a direct incitement to murder 
offered by Mr. Bax is an elaborate attack on what he calls 
“the endeavour of prejudiced historians to excite the 
sympathy of subsequent generations.” His argument is 
worth quoting, for it is typical of his point of view, and 
to summarise it would be merely to court the charge of 
exaggeration, for it will, we are certain, come as a surprise 
to most readers that in these days a writer of Mr. Bax’s 
position and reputation should seriously and deliberately 
make an apology—not, you will see, an explanation or 
excuse—for the unspeakable horror of the September 
massacres. 


The number of persons killed in the massacre is usually 
estimated at 1,089, though other statements made it 969; 
putting it at the highest figure it can hardly in any case 
have reached 1,200. It was an application of Marat’s 
principle of striking 500 guilty heads to save 5,000 inno- 
cent ones. But who were these, at most a thousand odd, 
** victims” of popular justice? On this point hinges nine- 
tenths of the horror which the September massacres have 
excited. They were the noble and the wealthy, and the 
hangers-on of the noble and the wealthy; most if not all of 
them had been, directly or indirectly, conspiring to re- 
instate the deposed King with the aid of an invading 
army; prep»red avowedly not merely to destroy the 
newly-won liberty, but to take the lives of all who advo- 
cated popular freedom, and who deprecated a return to the 
old oppression and corruption. Such as these it was for 
whom it has been the endeavour of prejudiced historians 
to excite the sympathy of subsequent generations. 


Much in the same strain, but more exaggerated and 
excited still, is Mr. Bax’s extraordinary appeal to his 
readers to execrate the memory of Charlotte Corday : 


Oh, exponents of a class of public opinion, satellites of 
privileged power and wealth, whose tap of indignation 
and gassy horror is always turned on to the full whenever 
a representative of privileged class-in'erest is smitten 
down—you, who can slaver a slain movarch or statesman 
with undeserved adulation, who can fulminate against the 
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author of his death at the top of your voices, when will 


you find your cant no longer profitable ? What has been 
your attitude towards the ‘ People’s Friend” and the 
— wretch who murdered him—her sick and helpless 
victim 

Here you do not talk at large of ‘‘the sacredness of 
human life,” as when a Carnot sinks beneath the dagger 
of a crazy fanatic, or a Canovas falls before the pistol of 
an illicit avenger of innocent blood. It is quite right that 
Marat, the eternal enemy of the crimes of place and power, 
the man whose only arm and only authority lay in his pen 
and the truths it expressed, should be murdered. It is 
a shocking thing, an event calculated to awaken in all 
respectable persons ‘‘a thrill of horror,” when a real live 
statesman or public functionary, who, armed with all his 
authority, has perhaps used it to destroy a na'ion, or to 
oppress the helpless, meets with a similar doom. 


Such passages call for no comment. They are the utter- 
ances of a special pleader defending a bad case, and making 
vigorous denunciation cloak the weakness of argument. 
They di of Mr. Belfort Bax’s claim to be considered 
an unprejudiced historian, and place him among the class 
of writers he vehemently condemns. Itis certainly curious 
that such writing should find a place in a book which is 
prefaced by the suggestion that extravagance of abuse is 
probably proof of an exceptionally noble and disinterested 
character. We can only infer that long study of the 
Ami du Peuple has warped Mr. Bax’s judgment and 
moulded his style. 

It. must not, however, be imagined for a moment that 
Mr. Belfort Bax has written a book of little value. Of its 
interest the above quotations are proof. While we often 
dissent from Mr. Bax’s theories and judgments, we always 
find them stimulating and refreshingly suggestive. The 
purely historical portion of the book is excellent. Based, 
as it is, upon the researches of the late M. Bougeart and 
M. Chevremont, it affords by far the fullest and best life 
we possess of the great journalist of the Revolution, of 
the extraordinary man against whom Lafayette marched 
an army of six thousand men—the man whose only arm 
was his pen, at a stroke from which a vast host rose from 
the earth and the peoples of the world trembled. 








Other New Books. 


A VaGABoNnD 1n Astra. By Epmunp CANnpDLER. 


Hardly a rival, but certainly a warm admirer of Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham we take our author to be. He has 
the same personal note, the same eye for form, the same 
distrust of the nineteenth (or is it the twentieth ?) century, 
with its “‘ progress,” “civilisation,” and other euphemisms. 
Mr. Candler has practically crossed Asia; not on a bicycle, 
like Mr. Foster Fraser; or, by way of the house-tops, 
like Dr. Sven Hedin; or in a paper suit, like the American 
gentleman who made a wager that is duly chronicled. 
Mr. Candler has gone from Darjeeling to Saigon, and 
that mostly afoot; he has evidently crossed India—or how 
did he get to Baghdad ?—and, coming out at Damascus, 
he gives us a good many pages of very lively narrative, 
some aunboula and a few reflections, to say nothing of 
a decidedly gratifying expression of awe. He is sportsman, 
naturalist, botanist, vagabond, poet, and (mainly) dilettante. 
We like him; for, when he wanders, he sticks to the 
country, and does not read the Pink ’Un in the face of 
a dozen hoary civilisations. 

His book opens with a walking tour, begun in Lower 
Burmah, and extending to Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin 
China—enough for any volume. But this man seems 
hardly in search of ‘“‘copy.” He visits Angkor Wat, 


the finest ruin of a temple in the world, and agrees 
with Mouhot: “A la vue de ce temple, l’esprit se sent 
écrasé, l’imagination surpassée ; on regarde, on admire, et 
On reste silen- 


saisi de respect on reste silencieux,” <c. 
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cieux! That is it. Mr. Candler rests silencieux where 
others would choke up Paternoster-row. We admire his 
restraint. Later, he visits Bers Nimrud, the site of the 
ancient Tower of Babel, and rightly frowns on an American 
gentleman who does not reste silencieux. ‘‘ Reckon I’ve 
had to scrape gravel to see this pra-arie,” observes this 
pilgrim, and our author flees, followed by disjointed items 
of ingratiating small talk—e.g., ‘‘ Philippines . . . dropped 
into our hat. . . . Admiral Dewey’s orders were... . 
And destroyed it. That’s Dewey.” ‘‘So the drama o 
Babel was played again,” observes Mr. Candler, to whose 
deft handling of his medium these excerpts do no justice. 
For he writes well, public-school-and-’Varsity well, with 
an apt classical allusion from time to time and a good 
deal of pleasantness for flavouring. Of exceptional interest 
is the glimpse into the Buddhist world afforded by the 
paper on “ Milarapa,” a saint whose life and writings are 
treated of at length, and afford our author an opportunity 
for some exceptionally clever and skilful translations. 
(Greening. 6s.) 


GIORGIONE. By Hersert Coox, 

Mr. Williamson is editing the ‘‘ Great Masters ” series, 
of which the above volume is the latest example, with 
singular success and good fortune. Giorgione is, perhaps, 
the rarest of the great masters—rare in every sense of 
the epithet—and no one but a writer sensitive to the 
elusive, yet impressive, qualities of his brief activity 
could venture without capers over the dangerous ground 
that Mr. Cook has negotiated uninjured. This new 
volume escapes the dry-as-dust, and is yet full 
of those delightful theories that art-critics propose with 
such defiant temerity. For, be it understood, there 
are only three surviving paintings by the master that 
stand unattacked. The rest is surmise. Excellent 
grounds exist for much of this surmise; and Mr. 
Cook, with keen insight and as keen a sympathy, 
examines each case and decides it for us. He also adds 
to the number—six portraits and about as many subject 
pieces, to be exact—and willingly we break new ground 
with him; for if these new Giorgiones are not Giorgiones, 
they are clearly of his date and school. Ooleridge 
declared that his acquaintance with Shakespeare’s thought 
and verse was such that, should he be called upon to edit 
the plays, he could not only ‘detect the spurious, but 
oll the genuine word.” He left Shakespeare to Mr. 
Bowdler, however. Mr. Cook undertakes a similar office, 
and supplies the genuine word with an invigorating 
display of scholarship, research, and adroitness. To these 
qualities add devotion—but who is so devoted as the art- 
critic !—and our account is run. 

A few observations of our own we may add. A calm, 
stay-at-home, uneventful life produces a Giorgione; an 
important and diversified career, a Titian. May not the 
two conditions be held to account for the higher plane 
and scope of the greater Venetian—indeed, mark the 
difference between the creative artist of the first and 
second rank, and this generally? We are, of course, 
acquainted with the vastly differing lifetimes accorded to 
our examples. Mr. Cook writes an excellent English, 
and we particularly underlined his appreciative reference 
to Morelli’s beautiful description of a portrait: ‘‘ He (the 
sitter) seems about to confide to us the secret of his life.’* 
And, by the bye, may not the signature ‘“V. V.” stand 
for ‘‘ Vecellio Veneziano”? Why not? The theory 
would upset various other theories (and those terribly 
complicated) ; we ourselves rather admire the noble 
simplicity of it. We also feel that Mr. Cook could easily 
prove that the Richmond now at the New Gallery— 
(No. 250) “The Sisters: Daughters of the late Dean 
Liddell ”—is really a Holman Hunt. Concluding, we are 
very grateful to Mr. Cook for a pleasant two hours and a 
volume that fills a distinct want. (Bell. 5s. net.) 
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AUSTRALIA AT THE Front. By Frank WILKINSON. 


Mr. Wilkinson, who represented the Sydney Daily 
Telegraph during ten of the most stirring months of the 
war, is well worthy of a hearing. He has set himself 
the useful and interesting task of recording especially the 
doings of the various Australian contingents, keeping his 
eyes wide open the while for the other Colonial corps: He 
admits the difficulty of one writer worthily chronicling the 
exploits of bodies of men so widely separated as were the 
Australian contingents, and contents himself with the 
incidents of the march from Modder River to Pretoria. 
His style is colloquial without being commonplace, and 
less flamboyant than Mr. Hales’s. The following sentences 
are typical of Mr. Wilkinson’s tone : 


Of Kitchener I know comparatively little, and should 
hesitate to talk about his work, even if I knew consider- 
ably more. To my mind, he is chiefly remarkable on 
account of his un'ikeness to his published portraits. He 
is tall, slightly stuoping, and quite fair as to complexion— 
not the jet-black moustached person one sees in shop- 
window photographs. He looks out at you from under 
prominent eyebrows with a now-then-none-of-your-non- 
sense sort of expression which is sometimes a trifle dis- 
concerting. Altogether, he is the type of man you would 
go out of your way to avoid in a narrow passage if he had 
a grudge against you. . 

The book is illustrated from Mr. Wilkinson’s own sketches 
and photographs. (John Long. 6s.) 


Bret Harte: A TREATISE 
AND A TRIBUTE By T. Epcar PEMBERTON. 


After reading this book our impulse was to do anything, 
however emotional, to indicate the sympathy we feel for 
Mr. Bret Harte. That he, after all he has done for two 
generations of readers, should be thus wounded in the 
house of his friends ...! Not intentionally: on the 
contrary, with the kindest, most affectionate, and admiring 
motives ; but wounded none the less. And the joke of it 
is that, as we are told in Mr. Bret Harte’s letter to the 
author, which stands for preface, the book was undertaken 
and sanctioned only because an unauthorised vivisection 
was threatened. We should like to see that other book. 

Mr. Pemberton—as we have said, with the best inten- 
tions in the world—has no qualification for his task. He 
is not a good critic, and he is not a good writer. It is no 
kindness to Mr. Bret Harte to say that he draws—that is, 
“limns”’—character with “ minuteness and skill worthy 
of Fielding or Smollett, Thackeray or Dickens”; and it 
conveys less than nothing to say that he is a “ believer in 
science.” Were it not that the book recalls old thrills, it 
would be wholly fatuous. As it is, it makes a further 
authorised work necessary. We ought to add that it 
forms one of a series entitled ‘“‘ English Writers of To- 
Day.” (Greening. 3s. 6d.) 


HigHways AND Byways 1n East 


ANGLIA. By W. A. Dorr. 


This very charming series maintains its character well ; 
indeed, Mr. Dutt, to whom Norfolk and Suffolk have been 
offered as a happy hunting ground, perhaps understands 
the theory as well as any of the contributors. To loiter 
with busy eyes and a good memory—that is the “ High- 
way and Byway” ideal; and East Anglia is as rich a 
loitering land as there is in the country. Not ouly are 
there the historic and natural treasures, but such fascinat- 
ing literary names as Sir Thomas Browne, Borrow, and 
Edward FitzGerald, and a wealth of ballad and folk-lore. 
Mr. Dutt, by the way, once again sets up Norfolk’s claim 
to ‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington ”—Islington being 
a hamlet in that county. He may be right, but it is hard 
to lose the illusion that our nearer Islington is the hallowed 
spot. As Mr. Whitten wrote in the notes to the ballad in 
his London in Song: “It is true that the distance between 
Islington and the City hardly accounts for the seven years’ 
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separation of the lovers. Butthey may have been watched 
and thwarted.” Also, it might be added, there may have 
been good reasons for the squire’s son to keep his distance. 
Squires’ sons and bailiffs have ever been at enmity. ¢l'o 
return to Mr. Dutt, his book is extremely well done and 
makes capital desultory reading. Mr. Pennell, who 
illustrates the book, is very unequal, sometimes even 
suggesting the efforts of a careless tyro; but at his best 
he is superb. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Mr. Shuckburgh’s brilliant translation of Zhe Letters — 


of Cicero (Bell & Sons) is in its fourth and last volume, 
and dip where you will, the whole life of Rome runs like 
a stream through the pages. There is all that mixture 
of great and small things that never deserts life for a 
day. ‘Try and get scent of what Antony’s disposition 
is. Yet I am inclined to think that he is more occupied 
with his bouquets than with any mischievous designs. If 
you have any news of practical importance, write and 
tell me: if not, at any rate tell me whom the people 
cheered in the theatre, and the latest bom mots of the 
mimes. Love to Pilia and Attica.” 


Dr. Hugh Macmillan and Mr. A. Scott Rankin were 
born in the same village on the banks of the Highland 
Tay. They have united their literary and artistic powers 
to produce an illustrated topography of that river. The 
Highland Tay from Tyndrum to Dunkeld (Virtue) is a noble 
volume, and its dedication to the Marchioness of Breadal- 
bane, “ who owns the beautiful scenes through which the 
Highland Tay flows by a twofold tenure of material 
possession and ideal enjoyment” is felicitous. Dr. 
Macmillan is equally at home in the historical associa- 
tions and natural features of the river and its lovely 
watershed. His long memory supplies many an interest- 
ing detail, as when he recalls the village cowherd of 
Aberfeldy whom the boys envied every time he blew his 
horn. This is the book of the Tay, final and adequate. 
Mr. Rankin’s pictures are charming. 


“An Ex-Lieutenant of General de Villebois-Mareuil” 
is the author of an interesting war book called Zen Months 
in the Field with the Boers (Heinemann). He is fair to 
our side, and easily grasps the difficulty of subduing 
adversaries who cannot be drawn into a battle: 


Are they [the Boers] closely pressed by the enemy ’ 
Each man goes off as he chooses in a different direction, 
and the commando of 500 men which attacked a little 
convoy yesterday has melted away before the column of 
2,000 sent in pursuit of it. ... If one of these men 
should have been too closely engaged in the English lines, 
the first farm he comes to offers him an asylum. His rifle 
is thrust under a plank in the flooring, his horse turned 
out to graze, the white flag floats over the house, and His 
Majesty has no more inoffensive subject than my Burgher 
—for the next twenty-four hours. 


The author gives an extraordinary account of the corrup- 
tion and swindling that prevailed in Pretoria before the 
surrender of that city. 


The Elements of Statistics, by Mr. Arthur L. Bowley, 
is a helpful text-book. Based on lectures given at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science in 
the five years following its foundation in 1895, it is 
apparently the first text-book dealing with the ordinary 
methods of statistics. Mr. Bowley draws illustrations 
from the Population Census, the Wages Census of 1886, 
the operations of the Labour Department, and other 
sources. The significance of Thackeray’s Book of. Snobs 
seems outdone by the statement—here made—that. so 
many subordinates return themselves on the Census forms 
as employers instead of employed, that in certain occu- 
pations the returns have actually shown more masters than 
a But statisticians are not thwarted by lies, they allow 
or them. 
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Fiction. 


Son of Judith. By Joseph Keating. 
(Allen. 6s.) 


A.rnoueH this ‘tale of the Welsh mining* valleys” has 
barbaric faults, it has also the incommunicable breath 
of life, and for that we give thanks. The theme is 
melodramatic. Now melodrama, when it is handled 
with sufficient power and sincerity, seems to lose its 
baser characteristics, seems almost to cease to be melo- 
drama; and Mr. Keating decidedly has both power and 
sincerity. Save at the end, where he annihilates the 
stricken sinners of his tale in a fatality which is somewhat 
too timely, he purifies from all staginess this story of an 
illegitimate son who swears before his mother to kill his 
father. The barbaric faults to which we have referred lie 
chiefly in Mr. Keating’s conceptions of character. To 
“dig down to the roots of human nature” is very well, 
but the process can be conducted with too much zest and 
too little regard for less radical matters. Neither Howel 
Morris nor his mother is quite a convincing figure ; their 
conversations are unreal, and some of their acts incredible. 
Such creatures belong to the early passionate simplicities 
of a Saga, not to the last century. Mr. Keating describes 
mining life admirably, and his account of a journey into 
a coal-pit is the most truthful that we have read, in fiction 
or out of it—and we know something of pits. The book 
reminds one at once of the late William Tirebuck’s 
memorable novel, Miss Grace of All Soul’s. It is less 
detailed than that, less tender and refined, less wide in its 
knowledge of human nature, less moving in its ——_ ; 
but it undeniably has a primitive and authentic force 
which in certain ways puts it on a level with its forerunner, 
and it is better written. Mr. Keating has considerable 
talent. If in his next novel he will choose the lower path, 
the path of discretion, and imitate Aschylus not so much, 
and, say, Flaubert a little more, he may come nearer to 
an absolute success. The advice may appear shocking to 
the purist who abhors compromises ; but it is correct advice 
for Mr. Keating, since his courageous tendency (singular 
enough in these days) towards stark situations needs some 
restraint. 


The Bishop's Gambit. By Thomas Cobb. 
(Richards. 6s.) 


Mr. Coxs’s books succeed each other with disturbing 
frequency—this is his eighth; but it may be said that 
they are all very short. Kither Dumas pére or Theophile 
Gautier would have written the lot in a couple of months; 
and, even in the present less fertile era, we see no reason 
why aman should not ‘‘ throw off” a trifle like Zhe Bishop’s 
Gambit in a month or so, and still do it rather well. 7Z'he 
Bishop’s Gambit, one of Mr. Cobb’s accustomed comedies of 
polite life, is well done. Indeed, in a technical sense, we 
deem it superior to any of its predecessors. The Bishop 
of Bonchester had two daughters: one of them was in love 
with a co-respondent (innocent) and the other with a 
draper’s son (a genius), and, though the Bishop was a 
bumptious, bland, and ridiculous person, one cannot but 
sympathise with him. Mr. Cobb excels in those scenes 
wherein the Bishop, all the while writing himself down 
an ass, invariably gets the best of the argument: 


‘* OF course.” 

“It does not appear to be a matter of course that my 
daughter should be acquainted with the sou of one of our 
local shopkeepers,” the Bishop exclaimed. ‘‘ Where did 
you meet him ?”’ 

** At Lady Milward’s—the first time,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘In what capacity was he acting at Lady Milward’s 
house ?” demanded the Bishop. 

‘*He was one of her guests,” said Rickenda with a 
smile. ‘‘ Mr. Burton is very clever aud very popular. He 
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goes everywhere. People make an immense fuss with 
him.” 

‘* Nobody is likely to make a fuss with him in Bon- 
chester,’’ answered the Bishop. 

‘* But, father,” cried Rickenda, ‘‘ I don’t think you quite 
understand.” 

‘* Possibly not, my dear, possibly not.” 

‘*I beg your pardon,” said Rickenda, ‘“‘I only meant 
that people who really understand art—— ” 

‘* Apparently I do not understand,” answered the Bishop 
majestically. ‘‘ It is true that I have visited all the prin- 
cipal galleries in Europe.” 

The Bishop’s Gambit has none of the little constructional 
or stylistic gaucheries of Mr. Cobb’s previous books. It 
shows rather the easy and polished assurance of the work 
of Mr. W. E. Norris, which, in fact, it somewhat resembles. 
We hope that Mr. Cobb will not permit himself to fall into 
a perfunctory habit, but we have a dim fear that he is in 
peril of that lapse. 


The Romance of a Vocation. By Aleydis Inglesant. 
(Burns & Oates.) 


Tue heart-breaking story of religious difficulty is not so 
prevalent as once it was. The younger generation does 
not, we fancy, grow haggard over the precocious Chris- 
tians of Miss Wetherell. The muzzling order has not 
gone out to dogmas in fiction, but dogmas are less fretful 
—less convinced of their importance than of yore. The 
effect on even frankly religious books is evidently bene- 
ficial. Here, for instance, is the story of a gir! who ulti- 
mately takes the veil. Her worldly, Protestant mother 
gives her notice to quit her roof. Her lover is too earthly 
to apprehend the charm of being merely hers fraternally, 
and he turns out to have a disgraceful past; but the 
reader is never saddened in the old, dreary way. The 
reason is that Camilla Valery has the temperament of the 
ideal nun. She is not tugged this way and that un- 
ceasingly. She is amazingly deficient in physical passion, 
but glows all over with an ethereal altruism. She remains 
a girl, however, and one is happy to find her on one occa- 
sion “desperately hungry.” 

We quote a passage which shows the author in a fanci- 
ful mood. It precedes the account of Camilla’s reception 
into the Roman Catholic Church : 

Her gaze was unblinkingly riveted upon the little altar 
and its throne. It had become to her nothing but one 
blaze of light interspersed with black dots that showed a 
tendency to run into one another... . She... could 
not have convicted herself, had she tried, of one coherent 
thought. The constant repetition of the response to the 
Litany was soundmg in her ears like the splashing of little 
waves against the shingle on the beach . . . in the short 
rush of the ora, the plash of the pro, and the slight hiss of 
the nobis, spoken in unison. 

So far, so good; but, when the rendering of the Zantum 
ergo by a ‘defective little harmonium” reminds Camilla 
of waves “pulsing tumultuously round some rocky point 
on the Guernsey coast,” we cry: ‘‘ Hold!” 

Our author must learn to conceal his machinery and to 
develop his subsidiary characters in addition to describing 
them. 


Notes on Novels. 


[Zhese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Monster. By Srernen Crane. 


Seven stories which were appearing serially in a maga- 
zine at the time of the author’s death. They illustrate 
two sides of Mr. Crane’s temperament—his interest in the 
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“The 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


By F. Franxrort Moore. 


poyoholony of war, and his interest in child life. 


onster”’ is the longest of the stories. 


AccorpinG To Paro. 


Mr. Moore writes bis novels reclining in an armchair. 
He has confessed to it. What more can we say of 
According to Plato than that it is bright, and gay after 
its kind? Those who liked J Forbid the Bands will like 
this. The strenuous folk who are eager for the work, 
say, of Zack and Miss Wharton, may look askance at this 
“new novel of society,” so up-to-date. When Amber 
and Josephine leave Sir Creighton Severn’s house in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, of course it is in a “ dainty 
little motor-car victoria.” But Mr. Moore has his readers ; 
long may he keep them! They like his epigrammatic 
sayings, such as: ‘“‘ Platonic affection is the penalty which 
one pays in old age for Procrastination in one’s youth. . . . 
It is the Egg-shell that is treasured by a man when some- 
one else is eating the omelette.” (Hutchinson, 6s.) 


By Jonn MAaocktrE. 


The picture on the cover cries ‘‘Melodrama!” The 
frontispiece shows the author in his uniform as a sergeant- 
major in Brabant’s Horse. He is handsomer than most 
authors. The story has for sub-title the words ‘‘A 
Strange Experience,” and it deals with a remarkable case 
of lost memory. The principal characters are taken to the 
Island of Java, and as the year is 1883, they are present 
at the appalling eruption of Krakatoa. ‘1 can vouch,” 
says the martial author, ‘‘for the correctness of the brief 
description of the catastrophe given in these pages.” 
(J eo 6s.) 


THe Man Wuo Foroor. 


A Lirrtz Grey SHEEP. By Mrs. Hues Fraser. 


A story of the present day, pathetic in parts, and 
passing on the Upper Thames and in Devonshire, by the 
author of many stories and of a work on Japan. Mrs. 
Fraser’s method is sometimes a little old-fashioned. She 
begins Chapter VI. thus: ‘ Dear reader, I am asking you 
to travel along my road for a good distance yet: let me 
make a small personal apology for the contents of this 
chapter.” There are schoolboys in the book who talk like 
this: ‘‘‘Let’s make a row,’ said the angel Francey. 
‘Let’s split - a dead crow and put it inside the har- 
monium.’ ‘He couldn’t stink like that pie to-day,’ said 
Claude. ‘ My nose is quite sore still.’”” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Duxe Ropney’s Secret. By Perrineron Prim. 


His real name was Marmaduke Rodney. His club 
friends called him familiarly Duke Rodney. His com- 
plexion was brick-red, and looked almost vermilion against 
his closely-cropped moustache. He was not a pleasant 
man, and his secret, we gather, had to do with estates. 
The end of this story of modern life is: ‘‘ And for her, 
who shall say what the Future may bring? In the Present 
there is peace, while the ‘ Daddy’ of long ago stands be- 
side her, looking down upon her with eyes shining with 
the old infinite tenderness and love.” (Jarrold. 6s.) 


Tue Tarvu or BANDERAH. By Louis BEcKE AnD W. JEFFREY. 


Fifteen tales of doings in distant lands and seas, written 
in collaboration. ‘‘The Tapu of Banderah” is the longest. 
‘A small, white-painted schooner was bearing down upon 
the low, densely wooded island of Mayou, which lies 
between the coast of south-east New Guinea and the 
murderous Solomon Group—the grave of the white man 
in Melanesia.” (Pearson. 6s.) 


We have also received The Strange Wooing of Mary 
Bowler, by Richard Marsh (Pearson, 6s.), a reissue of a 
story which was published in 1894. 
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Wuar more is to be said of Byron? Views about him— 
bewilderingly contradictory—strew Literature. We our- 
selves have written enough during the last three years 
to fill a number of the Acapemy, and still we write. The 
man compels it. Touch Byron anywhere and you find 
him bumptiously alive. And yet how many nowadays 
read his verse? It is the multitudinous man himself that 
lives—his capability, his vanity, his virility, his splendid 
insolence, his bonfire imagination, and that innate some- 
thing that struggled through the man’s hide, and sent 
him to bis death, with banners flying, at Missolonghi. 
The very designer of the cover of this volume has suc- 
cumbed to his insistence. It is showered with B’s and 
coronets, proclaiming the ‘‘ splendid and puissant person- 
ality ” of the man whom Goethe described as “ the greatest 
talent of our century.” Poets are not the popular 
idols of these days. The fighting men have taken their 
place; but sentimental hearts once beat furiously, and 
pulses once raced at the thought of the wicked lord, who 
rattled off the Bride in four days, and the Corsair in ten; 
who wrote Zara “while undressing after coming home 
from balls and masquerades,” and who could scrawl 
“ there is a most rattling thunder-storm pelting away at 
this present writing; so that I write neither by day, nor 
by candle, nor by torch-light, but by /ightning-light.” Can 
you not see him? And so writing, he did poetry great 
service. He drew all men unto it. Thousands declaimed 
stanzas from Childe Harold while they dressed, thousands 
bade the deep and dark blue ocean roll on at Margate. 

Lady Blessington remarked of Byron: “ His great defect 
is flippancy and a total want of self-possession.” True, 
but that is just what gives life to his letters. What he 
felt at the moment that he said, especially in his letters 
to Mr. Murray, who stands like a cliff against which a 
foaming, impetuous sea snarls and beats: 

I have sent you a warehouse of trash within the last 
month, and you have no sort of feeling about you: a 
pastry-cook would have had twice the gratitude, and 
thanked me at least for the quantity. . . . You sometimes 
take the liberty of omitting what I send for publication : 
if you do so in this instance I will never speak to you 
again as long as I breathe . . . 


And so on. 

This is Byron the man, the Byron that is perdurably 
interesting. On Byron the poet the dust is settling. But 
they thought differently a few generations ago—even 
Matthew Arnold. Hear him: ‘“‘ Wordsworth and Byron 
stand out by themselves. When the year 1900 is turned, 
and our nation comes to recount her poetic glories in the 
century which has then just ended, the first names with 
her will be these.” When prophecies come home to roost, 
- is sometimes well that the prophet is not there to receive 

em. 

The present volume is No. 5 of the Letters and Journals, 
the penultimate volume in Mr. Murray’s definitive edition. 
Byron is thirty-two, living at Ravenna in “splendid apart- 
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ments in the palace of his mistress’s husband,” soon to be 
in the thick of the Italian revolution, soon to follow the 
fortunes of the exiled Gambas. His surroundings, his 
habits, are all that the most exacting enthusiast for melo- 
drama could desire. Shelley, who visited him, and on the 
night of his arrival sat talking with the exiled lord till 
two in the morning, has left on record a description of the 
establishment. It consisted, besides servants, of ten 
horses, eight enormous dogs, three monkeys, five cats, an 
eagle, a crow, and a falcon. One day, too, Shelley met on 
the grand staircase five peacocks, two guinea hens, and an 
Egyptian crane. Shelley adapted his mode of life to 
Byron’s. He rose attwo. After breakfast they sat talk- 
ing till six. From six till eight they galloped through the 
ine woods which divide Ravenna from the sea. After 
ane they talked till six in the morning. But for the 
most part Byron was alone pursuing what some years 
before, in a letter to Miss Millbanke, he had called the 
great object of life: “sensation—to feel that we exist, 
even though in pain.”  Vindictive, arrogant, selfish, 
he went his way rough-shod, often miserable, but always 
eager for sensation. He cannot understand Keats’s 
‘* yielding sensitiveness.’’ All he feels when thwarted, or 
ground under the critical heel, is “‘an immense rage for 
eight and forty hours.” Then he must mount a horse to 
quiet himself. Yet he could take attacks with grim 
humour. Witness the famous bludgeoning letter by 
‘John Bull,” who calls Byron the prince of humbugs : 
You thought it would be a fine interesting thing for 
a bandsome young Lord to depict himself as a dark-souled, 
melancholy, morbid being, and you have done so, it must 
be admitted with exceeding cleverness. In spite of all 
your pranks (Beppo, &c., Don Juan included), every board- 
ing-school in the Empire still contains many devout 
believers in the amazing misery of the bl»ck-haired, high- 
browed, blue-eyed, bare-throated Lord Byron. How 
melancholy you look in the prints! Stick to Don 
Juan: it is the only sincere thing you have ever written ; 
and it will live many years after all your humbug Herolds 
have ceased to be, in your own words, ‘a schoolgirl’s tale 
—the wonder of an hour.” 


Here is Byron’s comment on “ John Bull’s” letter : 


It is diabolically well written, and full of fun and 
ferocity. I must forgive the dog, whoever he is. I sus- 

ct three people: one is Hobhouse, the other Mr. Peacock 
9 very clever ~ gow and lastly Israeli; there are parts 
very like Israeli, and he has a present grudge with Bowles 
and Southey, &c. There is something, too, of the author 
of the Sketch-book in the Style. Find him out. 


Such an attack pleased him because it ministered to his 
vanity. Anything rather than to slip out of the focus of 
the world’s eye, even though the gaze should be that of 
the basilisk. Contempt was his armour. ‘All the fools 
in London are the chief purchasers of your publication,” 
he wrote to Mr. Murray. But he wanted all those 
“ fools” to know what a wonder he was. Lest any detail 
should escape them, early in January, 1821, he begins 
a Jo once more. Although that Journal is well 
known, we are tempted to cull a few extracts: 
Dined versus six o’ the clock. Forgot that there was a 
plum-pudding (I have added, lately, eating tomy ‘“‘ family 
of vices ”’”), and had dined before I knew it. Drank half a 
bottle of some sort of spirits—probably spirits of wine ; 
for what they call brandy, rum, &c., &c., here is nothing 
but spirits of wine, coloured accordingly. 


Clock strikes—going out to make love. Somewhat 
perilous, but not disagreeable. Memorandum—a new 
screen _ up to-day. It is rather antique, but will do 
with a little repair. 


Ordered Fletcher (at four o’clock this afternoon) to copy 
out seven or eight apophthegms of Bacon, in which I have 
detected such blunders as a schoolboy might detect rather 
than commit. Such are the sages! What must they be, 


. , . 
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when such as I can stumble on their mistakes or mis- 
statements? I will go to bed, for I find that I grow 
cynical. 

What is the reason that I have been, all my lifetime, 
more or less ennuyé ? and that, if anything, I am rather 
less so now than I was at twenty, as far as my récollec- 
tion serves ? 


Dived. Tried on a new coat. Letter to Murray, with 
corrections of Bacon’s Apcphthegms and an epigram—the 
latter not for publication. At eight went to Teresa, 
Countess G. 


Day fine—rained only in the morning. Looked over 
accounts. Read Campbell’s Poets—marked errors of Tom 
(the author) for correction. Dined—went out—music— 
Tyrolese air, with variations. Sustained the cause of the 
= simple air against the variations of the Italian 
school. 


. . . . . 


Turned over Seneca’s tragedies. Wrote the opening 
lines of the intended tragedy of Sardanapalus. Rode out 
some miles into the forest. Misty and rainy. Returned— 
dined—wrote some more of my tragedy. 


Weather fine. Received visit. Rode out into the forest 
—fired pistols. Returned home—dined—dipped into a 
volume of Mitford’s (/reece—wrote part of a scene of 
Sardanapalus, 


Read — rode — fired pistols — returned — dined — wrote 
—visited—heard music—ta)ked nonsense—and went home. 


I have drank as many as fifteen bottles of soda-water in 
one night, after going to bed, and been still thirsty— 
calculating, however, some lost from the bursting out and 
effervescence and overflowing of the soda-water, in draw- 
ing the corks, or striking off the necks of the bottles from 
mere thirsty impatience. 


His intellect never rusted. What he read he wrestled 
with, and the books that ministered to his active brain 
during this period show the range of his intelligence. 
His feelings entered into his criticism. Of a fellow poet, 
Keats, he could write : 


Of the praises of that little dirty blackguard Keates in 
the Edinburgh, I shall observe as Johnson did when 
Sheridan the actor got a pension: ‘‘ What! has he got a 
pension ? Then it is time that I should give up mine!” 
Nobody could be prouder of the praises of the Hdinhurgh 
than I was, or more alive to their censure, as I showed in 
E{nglish) Blards] and S{cotch] K[eviewers]. A‘ present all 
the men they have ever praised are degraded by that insane 
article. Why don’t they review and praise ‘‘ Solomon’s 
Guide to Health” ? it is better sense and as much poetry 
as Johnny Keates. 


Of Dante, a dead poet, he could write with this wisdom 
and insight : 


He [Schlegel] says also that Dante's chief defect is a 
want, in a word, of gentle feelings. Of gentle feelings !— 
and Francesca of Rimini—and the father’s feelings in 
Ugolino—and Beatrice—and ‘‘La Pia!” Why, there is 
gentleness in Dante beyond all gentleness, when he is 
tender. It is true that, treating of the Christian Hades, 
or Hell, there is not much scope or site for gentleness— 
but who but Dante could have introduced any “ gentle- 
ness’’ at all into Hell? Is there any in Milton’s? No— 
and Dante’s Heaven is all love, and glory and majesty. 


Goethe said of Byron, “the moment he reflects he is a 
child,” and the sixty-odd pages of “‘ Detached Thoughts,” 
which are included in their entirety, for the first time, in 
this volume, amply support that criticism. He writes on 
anything that comes into his mind, from a Sheridan story 
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to remarks on the Immortality of the Soul, and a Uni- 
versity Extension youth could have written any of them. 
Here is No. 99 Thought : 


I am always most religious upon a sun-shiny day ; as if 
there was some association between an internal approach 
to greater light and purity, and the kindler of this dark 
lanthorn of our external existence. 


In another passage he strikes a deeper note, but the 
Thought is still obvious : 


Man is born passionate of body, but with an innate 
though secret tendency to the love of Good in his Main- 
spring of Mind. But God help us all. It is at present a 
sad jar of atoms. 


There we will leave him for the present—him and his 
furious rides, his pistol-shooting, his loves, his tooth- 
powder and tincture, his fifteen bottles of soda-water, 
and his chatter about ‘ My first dash into poetry.” Dash 
was the word. He dashed through life, he dashed out of it, 
and he still has the power to dash into our lives. 








Things Seen. 
Smiles. 


As I walked through the City a crowd outside the Mansion 
House arrested me. It was a silent crowd, clad in sombre 
garments ; a grave crowd, for Death had lately called one 
to her rest, and her passing had shaken the Empire. But 
no shock, however sudden and dynamic, can allay 
curiosity, and, in the days that followed, the streets were 
full of men and women whose chief desire was to see. And 
yet there was little to see on walls or in streets, for the 
Proclamation of the King’s accession even had served its 
purpose, and been removed. But the avid curiosity of the 
eople remained, and, walking among them, I came to the 
olde House. There my way was stopped by a conges- 
tion of black-coated citizens. Rumour had called them— 
the rumour of a new placard on the grey walls of the 
Mansion House, and the crowd swelled as I stood watch- 
ing. There it was, a little, staring, piece of print fixed 
to the grey walls; and the assembled citizens, mindful 
that any exhibition of haste or excitement did not suit 
with those sorrowing days, formed themselves into a queue, 
walked slowly, one by one, to the placard, peered, and 
smiled—that was the strange part of it. Every man who 
looked smiled—not a joyous smile, but a smile that 
vanished before it had time to illumine the face, but still a 
smile. Never have I seen so many smiles in such orderly 
progression. I counted one hundred and fifty of them, and 
then, with curiosity, took my place at the end of the queue. 
By this time the waiting citizens reached nearly to Cannon- 
street. Their faces were touched with grave expectancy, 
as they slowly moved towards the placard ; grave, for they 
did not know, as I knew, that those who had seen the 
placard—smiled. Slowly I advanced nearer and nearer to 
the grey walls till I was but three paces from the placard. 
Myturncame! I perused and smiled. It wasthe weather 
report for the day. ‘ Squally to fair” it said. And still 
the citizens, like sheep, continued to take their places at 
the end of the guewe. And to each in due time came his 
turn, and his smile—hundreds and hundreds of smiles. 


Hats. 


Tey had waited very patiently from nine o’clock, or 
earlier, opposite Grosvenor Gate, and it seemed as if they 
might have a tolerable view of the mournful pageant. 
Judge therefore of their emotions when, at the approach 
of the procession, there started up from the seried mass a 
row of shop-girls to the incredible stature of a pantomime 
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giant, and effectually blocked out the view from several 
thousand chilly persons. 

To furious remonstrances the intrepid damsels turned 
over their shoulders anzemic faces of resolute scorn. One 
of them even was brilliantly inspired to take out of the 
mouths of the malcontents their most plausible remon- 
strance. “Think nobody wants to see but you?” And 
while, stunned by the flagrant unfairness of the taunt, they 
remained speechless, ‘‘ Wonder they didn’t hire a win- 
der ‘4 she added, addressing her companion with a scornful 
giggie. 

A timid suggestion that to remove their hats would be, 
on the part of the ladies on the railing, a graceful con- 
cession to popular opinion, was at first stiffly resented as a 
renewal of the 
ever, one of milder temper than the rest (and with prettier 
hair) did uncover. A chorus of ‘‘Thank you, miss!” 
rewarded her complaisance, and encouraged others to follow 
her example. Soon only one hat was left. The crowd 
searched its imagination for injurious reasons for the 
wearer’s obstinacy, and hazarded the most discouraging 
forecasts of her matrimonial prospects. At last one fellow 
of the basest sort “found a way.” ‘Very well, miss,” 
he sighed, like a brave man who has done his best and 
failed to avert a catastrophe ; ‘‘you’ll be in the cinemato- 
graph—and me a’talkin’ yer!” 


The Poet. ~ 


He was a middle-aged ’bus driver. The elements had 
warred upon his face, a red handkerchief was knotted 
about his neck, and he looked anything but a poet. As I 
clambered upon the vehicle, a newsboy came running 
down the Strand flaunting a placard on which was printed 
in big black letters—Tuz Kine Tuanxs Lonpon! The 
driver made a three-quarter turn to where I was sitting. 
‘I ’ope that includes me!” he said, motioning with his 
whip towards the placard. ‘‘Certainly,” I answered. A 
pause. Presently he spoke again over his shoulder. 
‘““Not many ’as been thanked by him personally, as it 
were, like { have.” ‘‘ How was that?” rt asked. He did 
not reply immediately, and when he spoke his eyes had 
dropped to his horses. ‘‘When the Queen died ——. Poor 
old lady, I see her many a time driving in and out of the 
Park. Isaw her well at the Jubilee with those Ethiopians 
guarding her. My word! couldn’t they ride. They were 
like eels on their horses.” ‘‘ But how did the King thank 
you?” I interposed. ‘I wrote a poem when she died 
and sent it to him at Osborne, and in three days I had a 
reply from Marlborough House, I did, thanking me for 
the poem.” He rubbed the off horse with the top of 
his whip. ‘I shall get that letter framed,” he said. 
“Some of our chaps wanted me to send my poem to 
the papers.” ‘‘No!” he shook his head. “You see 
I didn’t want to make myselfi—er—popular, as it were. 
And I’m sure a man like ’im wouldn’t like it.” ‘“ Did 
it take you long to write?” I asked. “No! I thought 
about it for three days going up and down the road, 
and then wrote it out at night. I didn’t make it 
harrowing. People have quite enough sorrow at home, 
and they don’t want a lot of Scripture chucked into their 
poetry. It wasn’t more than ten lines. The last two of 
them was: 


Not gone from memory, not gone from love, 
But gone to our Father’s home above. 


“And what did you call your poem ?” I asked. 
‘Oh, just ‘The Queen of Queens.’ ” 
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Who ? 


““Wuo wrote An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters?” I had 
heard this question many times before the book itself 
came in my way, but I felt only a languid interest in its 
discussion. It was one of those literary problems over 
which much time need not be expended, for, if left alone, 
they solve themselves. Some struggling, hope-sick author 
had scored at last, or some new runner for fame had made 
a brilliant start—what more could be added, save con- 
gratulations on his luck? And yet was it not singular to 
what an extent the volume had captured the public? 
What was its secret? Was there anything in its style 
or thought to explain so sudden and widespread a popu- 
larity? It was with such feelings I took up the book for 
the first time, but had not proceeded far when I began to 
be interested on other grounds. Life, according to the 
theosophist, is a huge series of reincarnations. I am 
to-day because I was yesterday, and in the sounds of 
to-day I hear the echoes of yesterday. So with these 
Love-Letters. They were new to me and yet old, some- 
thing I had never seen before, something with which I 
was already familiar. Scanning the pages musingly I 
read: ‘I wonder if there can enter into us a joy that has 
no shadow anywhere? The joy of having you has behind 
it the shadow of parting; is there no way of loving that 
would make parting no sorrow at all?” 
Where had I met this shadow before? Was it not in 
a poem I had read a few months previously, and some 
stanzas of which still lingered in my memory ? 
A day ago, an hour, and how - 
I longed to find you near ; 
Now round me grow your arms, and now 
My heart has died for fear ! 
And ghastlier thought takes shape behind, 
Lest, if I love you more, 
I some dark morning wake to find 
You dead sgainst my door! 


Was the author of these love-letters a plagiarist then ? 
It seemed probable; and, recollecting where the stanzas 
occurred, I took a volume of verse from my shelves, and 
began to compare it carefully with the dainty book before 
me. Once more I read: ‘‘ You, actually, the last time you 
came, looking a day older than the day before. What 
was it? Had old age blown you a kiss, or given you 
a wrinkle in the art of dying? or had you turned over 
some new leaf, and found it withered on the other side ?”’ 
To this my sympathetic volume responded, surely with 
something more than a literary coincidence : 


For while you tell me of your grief, 
Such sorrow finds me old: 

Your breath has stirred a withered leaf, 
And cast it to the mould. 


Surely, again, the atmosphere of the following passages 
is the same: ‘‘If I hold my breath for a moment wickedly 
(for I can’t do it breathing), and try to look at the world 
with you out of it, I seem to have fallen over a precipice ; 
or, rather, the solid earth has slipped from under my feet, 
and I am off into vacuum.” 

That falling off the earth bears a suspicious resemblance 
to this sliding into the deep : 


Fathom on fathom under foot 
The folded seas were deep : 

Where day drew forth its mandrake root, 
There under us lay sleep. 


Your dear arms faltered ; your young eyes 
Caught half the daylight down: 
And “ Quick,” you sobbed, io broken sighs, 


,9> 


** Quick! help me, or I drown! 
Help you? The sea lay full below 
Fathom on fathom deep, 
It was but one straight road to go; 
And in the sea lay sleep. 
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Again, what is to be made of these remarkable corre- 
spondences: ‘‘Is it not strange how often to test our 
happiness we harp on sorrow. I do: don’t let it weary 
you. I know I have read somewhere that great love 
always entails pain”? Surely that is akin to this: 


I, too, hear how the lover sings 
Love like a flower unfurled ; 

I hear the viols, the flutes and strings 
Of this great moaning world. 

I, too, could sing had I not this 
To bind upon my brain, 

That all these myriad notes of bliss 
Make one great voice of pain: 

That, though I lay all sorrow by 
And make glad songs my own, 

They will not lessen as they die 
The universal moan. 


See how spring touches the one soul in the two books: 
“You have given me a spring day before the buds begin 
—the weather I have been longing for.” ... ‘‘ And so 
back to my spring weather: all in a moment you gave me 
a whole week of the weather I had longed after.” 

Out of the earth that holds you bound 
All spring comes back to me: 

The houeyed world awakes at sound 
Of life the quickening bee. 

Spring comes with silent rush of leaf 
Across the earth and cries 

‘“* Lo, Love is risen!” 

How similarly is separation dwelt upon—the struggle 
to part and yet to remain one: ‘I have not said—I never 
could say it—‘ Let the day perish wherein Love was born!’ 
I forget nothing of you: you are clear to me—all but one 
thing: why we have become as we are now, one whole, 
parted and sent different ways. And yet so near!” 

Now day by day my love is set 
To make the severance grow ; 

By speech to hold you fast, and yet 
Mutely to bid you go. 

By all I will to all I would, 
I to our parting press, 

And seek by signs half understood 
To make you love me less. 

And while you stay and trust me still, 
Fear leaps upon my heart,— 

Lest, in the dark ways of His will, 
God means us not to part! 

Note, again, how the poetry and the prose strike the 
same chord in regard to death: ‘“‘No healthy body, or 
body with power of enjoyment in it, wishes to die, I 
think: and no heart with any desire still living out of the 
past. We know nothing at all really: we only think we 
believe, and hope we know; and how thin that sort of 
conviction gets when in our extremity we come face to 
face with the one immovable fact of our own death 


waiting for us!” 


The ramparts of the house of Death 
Love cannot pierce or scale, 

To tell with what a thirst for breath 
The silent captives ail. 

In that fixed prison-house of form, 
All locked and barred about, 

Perchance your living will is warm 
And battles to be out. 


In this manner did I proceed for hours, discovering 
parallels of thought and phrase in these two remarkable 
volumes—parallels even more striking than those already 
quoted, until the conviction was borne in upon me that if 
the author of An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters was a 
plagiarist, he was a plagiarist from himself—that, indeed, 
the poetry and the prose derived from the same pen. This 
conviction was deepened by the fact that in the poem there 
is a tragedy of love strikingly similar in its vague, elusive, 
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wayward development to that of the Letters. There could 
be no doubt, it seemed to me, that Mr. Laurence Hous- 
man, the author of Rue, from which I have quoted in this 
article, was the man who had written An Englishwoman’s 
Love-Letters, and that if the British public were not alto- 
gether unaccountable in its idiosyncrasies it would have 
granted him some taste in 1899 of the favour with which 
it has inundated him in 1901; for, though differing in 
method, the two volumes are one in spirit, and much of 


what is best in the Letters exists in germ in the — 








The Poetic Famine. 


Last week we remarked on the seeming inability of our 
poets to distinguish themselves on great occasions. It is 
not the lack of poetry that surprises, but the plentifulness 
of inferior poetry. What this state of things denotes we 
will not venture to suggest. The inquiry would have 
to go deep, and strange things might have to be said. 
Meanwhile it will hardly be disputed that poetry has almost 
ceased to bear a working part in literature. It is a mere 
snapper up of unconsidered trifles. The best ‘verse now 
being written is the emptiest. Poems are caught out of 
the air with dexterity, and shaped with rapidity and skill; 
but they are read to-day, and to-morrow are cast into the 
oven. We may depend upon it that poetry is in a bad 
way when it fails so miserably as of late to reach the 
nation’s heart in crises of that heart. Here, however, 
controversy raises its finger. Is the nation’s heart in 
a sound and sensitive condition? Are we in earnest? 
Are we true? Or do we fritter ourselves on many things 
and grow careless? It seems strange that no haunting 
a no glorious cadence, falls on the ear in these great 
ays. 

This week we receive the second number of the Thrush, 
filled with poems of the nation’s sorrow. We do not, of 
course, take these poems so seriously as those on which 
we commented briefly last week, yet they serve as an 
extension of our text. They are only less accomplished 
than those ; their essential spirit and shortcomings are the 
same. They are laboured, literary, unmajestic. They 
toil with words, and bring them to naught: 

Her reign : how shall we reckon it ! 
By years, or by achievement ? 
Her loss: how shall we season it— 
By tears of sad bereavement ? 
So queries Mr. Charles Whitworth Wynne, author of Ad 
Astra; and the poem ends: 


To God she bow’d: and from His Hand she took 
The grievous chastisement of later years. 

Her faith in His GREAT PURPOSE never shook, 
*Mid shattering hopes and fears. 


And now, she waits the Angel of His Peace, 

With happy eyes turn’d towards a happier morn, 
For never Soul long’d more for its release 
' Than hers, so bravely borne ! 


We are reminded of the routine verse of a village epitaph- 
maker. Yet Mr. Wynne can blow you poetic soap-bubbles 
that float and burst prettily. What he cannot do is to 
mourn worthily the death of a Queen. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell seeks dignity in blank verse, and 
achieves this: 


’ Once we remembered that thou wert for us 
The mighty Personage whose reign hath seen 

A pen greater even than the days 

Of Shakespeare and of Ralegh ; that to thee 

We owed wise counsel, fruit of toilsome hours 

Of patient thought, and converse with the men 
Of genius who have graced our commonwealth 
For three and sixty years; a queen whose realms, 
Rich with the spoils of Science, had grown strong 
With valiant Colonies which girt the world. 
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One can only say of this that it is of no account, and 
that with slight manipulation certain leading articles 
written on the death of the Queen might be cut up into 
better blank verse. Mr. Alfred Percival Graves essays to 
express the feelings of Ireland in ‘‘ Erin’s Adieu.” 
Ireland was overjoyed by the Queen’s visit, 
Because thou hadst thy homes of homes 
Where Heaven endomes the Highland hills, 
And ever mingling mirth with pain 
The authentic strain of Gaeldom thrills ; 
But most because, their graves above 
Who for thy love and Erin’s fell, 
Thy breast and hers in mournful pride 
Beat side by side with sister swell. 


The image of two hearts beating with ‘sister swell” 
is a little too much for us. In ‘Their Shrine” 
Mr. Keble Howard tries the effect of an italic refrain, 
decently spaced away from the verses it follows: 


Lay her down lovingly : 
Our Queen—so pure, so true, so strong : 
Whose love of right, whose scorn of wrong 
Ensweetened all the paths she trod : 
God, grant her name be honoured long ! 


Lay her down lovingly ’neath her shrine. 


Close the doors rev’rently : 
For, waitiog her with outstretched hands, 
Her love, her well-belovéd, stands— 

Her love, whose name she ne’er forgot : 
They meet again in sweeter lands ! 


Close the doors rev’rently on their shrine. 


This is dandy-’prentice verse. What shall we say of “The 
Watchword,” by the Editor, who, by the way, turns out 
to be Mr. Mullett Ellis? He fills two pages with a poem 
of which these are specimen stanzas: 
Unto the grieving Peoples comes the word— 
Watchword for hearts afflicted, minds distressed. 
The Son of Her who was, His people heard— 
‘‘Duty! In duty shall our grief find rest.” 
Thus spake He. He, the heaviest-stricken one, 
Swore ‘‘ to devote His strength whilst life shall last 
To do the arduous duty”’ now his own, 
And emulate the Glory that is past. 
So the great Admiral of All the Seas, 
Hands on his signal watchword through the years, 
E’en when the People sorrow on their knees ; 
E’en when the Crown is suffering in tears. 


The budget closes with some banjo verses, “ Kitchener 
of Khartoum,” by Mr. Harold Begbie, who cherishes the 
; ar idea that General Kitchener is left in loneliness 
in South Africa. 

O the dashing work is over and the drums and flags retire, 

And our city-ways are thronging with a populace afire, 

And the — have been greeted and the laurel has been 
twined, 

But, they haven’t all turned homeward—there’s a man 
who’s left behind. ‘ 


There are several men, we fancy, left behind ; and thirty 
thousand more are about to join them. But, indeed, the 
poem reeks of that inaccuracy which has cankered and 
nullified our recent war songs. If our poets would only 
be eager and face facts, they might inspire us. Mr. 
Begbie writes of stamping out “rebellion,” but why not 
face the fact that the “rebellion” is subsidiary and 
technical, and that so long as De Wet leads his thousands 
up and down theveldt there is war—difficult war, and worthy 
pel called such? Why belittle England by belittling her 

It may be said that the verses we have quoted are 
unworthy of notice. But they help to explain the poetic 
famine. Poetry is emotion, whatever else it be, and the 
emotion must be real; it must rise in the breast, whereas 
our poets seem to draw theirs from the newspapers that 
print their woolly elegies. 
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Correspondence. 


Recent Linguistic Barbarisms. 


Srr,—It is, surely, more than the proverbial “high 
time” that strong protest be made—and nowhere more 
fittingly can the protest appear than in the columns of the 
AcapEMy—against the introduction, or attempted intro- 
duction, into the English vocabulary of certain atrociously 
barbarous words and expressions. 

Nearly two centuries ago Swift (in “‘A Proposal for 
Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the English 
Tongue,” as well as in the Zatler) denounced the intro- 
duction of the ‘‘ monstrous productions,” as he termed 
them, ‘which have overrun us for some years past ”— 
to wit, trips, mob, bamboozle, kidney (in the sense of sort or 
kind), spies, amusement, &c., &c. But, with the exception 
of the frightful ‘idney, those importations may be deemed 
quite innocent by comparison with some of the latest 
additions to the vocabulary. Two instances will suffice, 
one of which may be stigmatised especially as a gram- 
matical the other as an esthetic solecism. If they have 
not come in with the South African War, at all events 
they have received large impetus therefrom. These two 
special monstrosities, to which I beg to call atten- 
tion, are negotiating (in the sense of “achieving” or 
“attempting,” as, e.g., negotiating a passage of a river) 
and spoiling (in the sense of “fretting” ?) for the fight. 
Quousque tandem ? 

Shades of Swift and Voltaire! How, one may imagine, 
they would be consumed with the indignatio seva, were 
such violations of the laws of reason and of language to 
reach them in their retirement—placid but for echoes of 
unreason and bad taste from the upper world—in the 
Elysian fields! The worst of the mischief is, that these 
horrible barbarisms are being adopted and made current 
by those who might be expected to be superior to such 
vulgarisms. Only this morning I read, in one of your 
leading daily contemporaries, of a General in South Africa 
“ negotiating a passage ” (of a river). But that is mild by 
comparison with ‘‘ spoiling for the fight,” introduced in a 
leader in another journal of pretensions some months ago. 
Horresco referens.—I am, &c., 


The Word ‘ Gun,” a Thief. 


Sir,—In your interesting review of the latest parts of 
the New English Dictionary you say: ‘The developed 
uses of the word [gun] are curious. ...A thief, in 
thieves’ language, is a gun. . . . All these senses seem to 
have been wrested from the original gun, a weapon.” 
Your reviewer has been misled by the Dictionary, which 
ought not to have classed gun, a thief, under gun, a weapon, 
as the former is of entirely different etymology. It is a 
Yiddish word, an abbreviation of the variously written 
gonoph, gonoff, gonaff, gonnof, gunneff, a thief, familiar to 
every reader of Dickens. The reduction of Yiddish slang 
words to their first syllables is not uncommon. Other 
examples of it are case (i.e., caser, a crown-piece), kye (i.e., 
kibosh, eighteenpence), nof’ (i.e., noffgur, an unsteady 
woman), &c.—I am, c., Jas. Pratt, jun. 


Sir,—In his interesting notice of the latest part of Dr. 
Murray’s New English Dictionary your reviewer commits 
himself to a rather questionable statement. He includes 
the cant word gun, in the sense of thief, with the other 
slang words derived from gun, a weapon. Slang is not 
seldom hard to trace etymologically, but the source of gun 
is as clear as can be. It is simply a contraction of gonof 
(also spelt gonoph or gnof), a word of Hebrew origin 
meaning a thief, specifically a pickpocket. 

With regard to gushing, I think an earlier reference to 
it than that in Fraser’s Magazine for 1364 can be found 
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in Artemus Ward: His Book. In the chapter on the 
‘* Shakers ” I read : 


As I was goin threw the entry to the room where the 
vittles was, I cum across the Elder and the old female I'd 
met the night before, and what d’ye spose they was 
up to? Huggin and kissin like young lovers in their 
gushingist state. Sez I, ‘‘My Shaker friends, I reckon 
you’d better suspend the rules, and git marrid!”’ 


When, in a later chapter, Artemus meets representatives 
of the Bunkumville Female Moral Reforming and Women’s 
Rights Association who wish free admission to his show, 
one of the ladies observes : 


**O, please let my darter in—shee’s a sweet gushin 
child of natur.”’ 

‘Let her gush!” roared I, as mad as I cood stick at 
their tarnal nonsense; ‘‘ let her gush!’’ Whereupon they 
all sprung back with the simultanious observashun that I 
was @ Beest. 

The first English edition of Artemus Ward, which lies 
before me, was published early in 1865; but it appeared 
in America a year or two earlier—the exact date | cannot 
give offhand. That gushing was in colloquial use before 
1864 also seems to me established by the pseudonym 
““Impulsia Gushington” adopted by the late Lady 
Dufferin for her book of Egyptian travel, Lispings from 
Low Latitudes, published in 1863.—I am, &c., 

Wriu1u G. Hurcmisoy. 


*“Rhymed Elegiacs and Adonis’s Gardens.” 


Srr,—Does Mr. A. Lang, in his letter in the AcapEmy 
of February 9, under the above heading, mean to imply 
that Plato’s Phedrus is not Greek? The reference is to be 
found in Phedrus, 276 B.—I am, &c., C. 8. H. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 73 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the most in- 
teresting suggestion of a neglected book. The suggestions sent in 
are of considerable and rather equal interest. We award the prize 
to Mr. Henry Hanford, Eastlea, Teddington, for the following : 


JOSEPH AND His BRETHREN: A DRAMATIC PoEM. By CHARLES 
WELLS, REPUBLISHED ABOUT 1876, 


Let every lover of dramatic blank verse try to pick up a copy of 
this noble poem. 

From Mr, Swinburne’s preface : 

“Pablished first quarter of 19th century, unnoticed save for 
Rossetti’s eloquent praise. Chas, Wells is eleewhere mentioned only 
in an early sonnet of Keats’, but should be one of the memorable 
names of the second great period of our poetry. 

He has triumphantly succeeded where Coleridge failed in 
imitating the style of Shakspeare, Thus, of the setting aun : 

A god gigantic, habited in gold, 
Stepping from off a mount into the sea.—P. 7, 

_ Pure dramatic quality is shown abundantly, and nearly half the 
lines are worthy of quotation. The scene between Joseph and 
Phraxanor (Potiphar's wife) has been approached in Shakspeare’s 
“Cleopatra” alone. Every scene in the life of Joseph is done 
into words with admirable and equal vigour.” 


Other replies are as follows : 
DREAMTHORP. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


These essays were written in the country, and it is in some 
secluded backwater of civilisation where the big bone that convulses 
the world is unheeded, and life's importunate futilities disregarded, 
that the literary man and the lover of nature should let Smith’s 
rounded periods open up the folds of their floating, richly-brocaded 
robes, and envelop him in a fond embrace. No man understood the 
literary character better—its potencies, its limitations, its velleities, 
the undeserved scorn and injustice its patient merit takes, its indis- 
pensability to the world. The “ practical man” of to-day will never 
read Dreamthorp, though twenty Cuthbert Haddens sought to re- 
popularise it. It says nothing on the Eastern Question, and offers 
no statistics, Besides, Smith, airily indifferent to Gradgrind, 
remarks that “Fine phrases he values more than bank-notes.” But 
let the unpractical, mercurial man realise he is made “ heir in full,” 

[A. G., Cheltenham. | 
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A SuMMER IN Skyg, By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


I first made acquaintance with the pages of Stevenson, weather- 
bound in a Skye bothy on the western shore of Sleat. His style 
me like an old friend, and I said to myself: “ Here is a 

isciple of Alexander Smith, though with the whimsical twist of 
an unknown dimension!” Now, Stevenson’s fame waxes—but 
Smith’s ? who reads his book “A Summer in Skye,” though it is 
at least as fine as “Travels with a Donkey”! The work has pathos, 
humour, and, above all, humanity. It gives pictures like those of a 
camera obscura, in which living figures move against a background 
of most ancient nature. Smith, like Stevenson, finds the elect word 
and straightway, you see what he saw and as he saw it—not only 
that, you feel as he felt, for the book would not be the real one 
it is did not the author seem yet alive in its pages, though his hand 
has dwindled to dust this thirty years, Why, then, is he consigned 


to the waste-basket of forgetfulness ? 
[F. B., Milton-next-Gravesend. | 


THE PuRSUITS OF LITERATURE: A SATIRICAL POEM, IN FOUR 
DIaALogurs, WITH NOTES, 


This once-popular work was, I believe, written by J. J. Matthias. 
Tne fourteenth edition, with the citations translated, and with a 
complete index, was issued in London ; printed for T. Becket, 81, 
Pall Mall, 1808. It forms one volume octavo, pp. xxiv., 579, and 
index, pp. 68. This striking poem is written in smoothly flowing 
and carefully rhymed lines of ten syllables, and in many cases 
there is but one line of poetry on a page, the remainder being 
occupied by the very copious notes, which are of considerable 
interest on account of their scathing references to well-known 
literary men of the time, among others Pitt, Burke, Godwin, Bishop 
Horsley, Cowper, Dr. Johnson, “ Monk” Lewis, Dr. Parr, Sheridan, 
Dr. Joseph Walton, and Wilberforce. Shakespeare and his editors, 
Robert Burns, Locke, Bacon, and various classical writers are also 
referred to in this noteworthy composition, 

[A. 8,, Edinburgh. | 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF Mrs, CHARLOTTE CHARKE, 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 

A writer who, in telling her own tragic story, can laugh, and 
make laugh, is worth knowing. She touches our sympathies from 
the side of humour and of pathos. When, moreover, she is a 
feminine picaro (though “mad-cap” rather than rogue), whos3 
life has been a tangle of strange experiences, of wild escapades, of 
short-lived triumphs and unsuccessful ventures, of extravagance 
and “gaping for a crust,” of whimsical masquerading, of toiling 
and pawning and begging for “her poor little wench,” of penniless 
tramping, the chances are that she has something to say. When, 
finally, she has a spark of originality, a lively imagination, a turn 
for queint and apt expression, the sum of these qualities ought 
surely to entitle her to a place on our bookshelves, Such a woman 
was Charlotte, daughter of Colley Cibber ; hence her autobiography, 
by an unfortunate chance long neglected, is vital. Resurgat ! 

[E. R., London. | 


VIEWS AND OprInions. By MATTHEW Browne, 


A great man once said that a book should teach us either to 
endure life or to enjoy it. Views and Opinions, by Matthew 
Browne, helps me to do both. Published thirty-five years ago, and 
now out of print, it still convinces by reason of its very humanness. 
The titles of the thoughtful, original essays it contains are singularly 
attractive: “The Table-Lands of Life,” “*One’s Own Cocoon,” ‘“ On 
Being Sentimental,” “On Giving Way.” This last might be 
expected to preach the duty of unselfishnes, but the subject is much 
less trite. In it Browne sets forth “the humours and absurdities 
of vulgar acquiescence.” Both idealist and humourist, he has a 
cheering faith in the lessons of the years, concluding quaintly : 
“The soul is greater than the almanac, and to grow backwards is 
no disqualification for entering even the kingdom of heaven.” 

[L, L., Ashby-de-la-Zouch. | 

Other interesting replies received from: G. R. G. C., Aberdeen ; 
G. H., Didsbury; F. M. R., Faversham: F. B. D., Torquay; 
E, W. H., Didsbury; F. P. S., Manchester; E. M. G., London; 
H. A. E., Oxford ; F. B. L., Dulwich: M. J.8,., Edinburgh ; J. R., 
St. Ives; C. C. B, Exmouth; J. D. A., Ealing; F. A., Leeds ; 
R, F. McC., Whitby. 





Competition No. 74 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best original 
poem of three four-line stanzas. 


RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, February 20. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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MARCH NUMBER. NOW READY. 


THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by GEORGE RK. HALKETT. 





The March number of the Pall Mall Magazine is Now Ready, 


and conta’ AN INTERVIEW 
WITH EX-PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


This interview and charact+r study will be f-und of great 
interest at the moment, and gives Mr. Kruger’s views of the 
war and his hopes for the future. 





Other important subjects are dealt with as follows — 
“THE SECOND of FEBRUARY, 1901.” 
Funeral of the late Queen. By the Duke or Arcyut. 
POPE am § XIL. 


An important Contribution to Papal 
By the Vicomre pe Vosciie, 


of L’Académie 


Francaise. 
SIGNALLING to MARS. Sir Roserr Bau, F.R.S. 
MEN’S DRESS. Lieut.-Colonel Newnuam Davis. 


MR. PINERO and MR. ARCHER. A Real Conversation. 
Recorded by WiitiamM AgcuEr. 
TWO SONGS. By the writer of ‘‘Aw Encuisnwoman’s Love- 
Lerrers.” 
THE £NGLISH and FRENCH in ABYSSINIA. 
Hersert Vivian. 
CASTLE MOWED. 


D2 
VICTORIA THE WELL-BELOVED. 


A Poem on the | 


Lord Rowatp 8. Gower. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Hersert E. Maxwevt, M.P | 


Other Articles, Stories, and Poems by A. T. Quitier-Coucu, 
Freperick Wepmore, Epen Parcirorrs, G. Stantey EL1:s, 
—_ Becsir. Au FRED KINNwar, &e. 

Man and Caricatures, and 2 Full- 
Page Plates are ad uded. 


Price ONE SHILLING 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, WC. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL OF GH°TTO LIFR. 
NAOMI'sS: EXoODUs. Sy Lily H. Montagu. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 = 


THE ENDING of may "Dav. By the Author 
of “Vanity: the Confessions of a Court Modiste,” &c. 
meen |" Novels Series.) Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

HE IRISH AS THEY ARE. 

THE LosT LAND ta Tale of aCro~wellian 
Irish Town. By sunea M. CROTTIE, Author of * Neigh- 
bours,” &¢. Cloth, 

“* A picturesque and ee story."—Outlook. 
A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

TREWERN: a Welsh Tale of the Thirties. 
By R. M. THOMAS. Crown &vo, cleth, és. 

menent ENCLANOD UNDER QUEEN ViIC- 

TORIA. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. (Story of the Nations 
Series.) Lllustrated, 5s. 


THE MIND of the CENTURY. 
cloth, 2s. 


Contributors: Lrone Jounson, Weussam Ancner, Artucr 
Waven, Hexrv W. Nevinson, Josera PENNELL, G O. AsuTon- 
Jonson, J, A. Nickiin, Major Martixn-Hume, Rev. A. W Her, 
tox, W. F. ALexanper, A. Hossos, Francts Storr, Dr. W. A_ 
Tivpen, Dr. H. J. Camprert, Epware Cuopp, and W. A. Price, 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
PAGES wom a JOURNAL: Essays, eS 
and Tales from a Journal of the last Thirty Years. 
} + yf RUTHERFORD, Auther of “ Clara Hopgood.” &. 


veaasen : the Stor 
Conquerer. by 4. 


trated. Cloth, 7s. 


ENGLAND'S anon ef SCIENCE. By 
Profes-or PERRY, of the Roval Coileze of Science, South | 
Kensington. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


C4NADIAN CAMP LIFE. By Frances E. 
HERRING. With 8 Full-Page Lllustrations. Cioth, 6s. 


London : T. Fissxr Uswin, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
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“THE ACADEMY,” 
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